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NOTES 


Tur Queen will probably arrive at Cimiez oa Tuesday 
March 19th, every preparation has been made for Her 
Majesty’s comfort, and new roads even have been con- 
structed. On her return journey to England, the Queen 
will visit the Grand Duke and Grand Duchess of Hesse 
at Darmstadt. 


Snovtp the Ameer of Afghanistan carry out his inten- 
tion of visiting England this summer, he will most 
probably be housed at Buckingham Palace where, it is to 
be hoped, he will not commit the indiscretions of the 


Shah. 


Tur Empress Frederick arrives next week in England 
on a visit to her mother the Queen. The Empress goes, 
in the first place, to Osborne, and will afterwards accom- 
pany the Queen to Windsor. Her Imperial Majesty 
intends going to Italy, and it is not impossible that she 
will travel with the Queen to the Riviera. 


By desire of the Queen many social ceremonies of a 
public nature will be allotted to the Duke and Duchess 
of York, ‘This plan is quite in accord with the views of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, especially of Her Royal 
Highness, who wishes to rejoin the widowed Czarina, her 
sister, in the spring, possibly at Mentone. 


Arter being overhauled, the Prince of Wales’s yacht, 
Britannia, bas left Cowes for Marseilles on her way to Nice. 
Should the weather be favourable, the Heir Apparent will 
join her at the former port. Britannia is to take part in 
most of the Mediterranean regattas. She is in charge of 
that renowned skipper, Captain Watson. 


Tue contradiction of the engagement of Prince Alfred 
of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha is due to more potential factors 
than is generally imagined. But that the match is defi- 
nitely abandoned is more than doubtful. 





Prince and Princess Adolphus of Teck have been 
staying with the Duke and Duchess of Westminster at 
Eaton, but have now taken up their quarters at Roundhay 
Park near Leeds, and Prince Adolphus has rejoined his 
regiment. They will very likely be the guests of the 
Duke of Norfolk at The Farm, near Sheffield, when the 
Duke and Duchess of York inaugurate the re-opening of 
the City Hospital in May next. 


SHoutp the Czar pay us a visit this year he proposes to 
travel in his yacht, which, without possessing the man-of- 


warlike look of the /ohenzollern, is far more luxuriously 
fitted, 





I USACK’S N 


[ARINE HOTEL, Sr. ANprRews, N.B. The 

‘Mecca’ of Golf. Parties boarded. Special terms to Golfers 

and Families. W. RuSACK, Proprietor and Manager, Telephone: 
M101. Zelegrams : ‘ Rusack, St. Andrews.’ 


Mr. Giapstone is enjoying excellent health at Cannes 
and his eyesight is much improved. Hard by, the Duchess 
of Leinster has, much to the delight of her friends, made a 
great and good turn for the better during the past month, 
Lady Faversham has been the Duchess’s constant nurse. 


Tue Duke of Rutland has, we are glad to know, re- 
covered from his recent severe indisposition. Together 
with the Duchess he will, after the meeting of Parliament, 
go to Cap Martin where the Empress Eugénie will also be 
sojourning. The Duke and Duchess of Portland intend 
to be at Welbeck until after Easter. And the Duke and 
Duchess of Buccleuch will remain for the same period at 
Dalkeith. 





In all probability Count Hatzfeldt will terminate his 
occupation of the German Embassy in Carlton House 
Terrace before many weeks have elapsed. The Count is 
in indifferent health, and it is no secret that the Kaiser is 
by no means satisfied with the personnel which represents 
his interests in this country. 


Ir is most probable that Count Hatzfeldt’s successor 
will be a much younger man and one who is persona grata 
to the Queen, as the Kaiser has every desire to keep on 
the best of terms with his Royal grandmother. ‘The post 
is a difficult one to fill and is not acceptable to several 
Teutonic diplomatists. 





We understand that in future additional precautions 
will be taken to prevent foreigners of suspicious character 
from obtaining permits to view Portsmouth and other 
dockyards, and the inspection of that wonderful gunnery 
oasis, Whale Island, will also be strictly reserved for most 
distinguished visitors, 

Tuere are some things which they do not do better in 
France. Nothing could have been more impressive than 
the service in memory of Lord Randolph Churchill, which 
was held, at Lord Rosebery’s wish, in Westminster Abbey. 
The Dean, assisted by Archdeacon [’arrar, Canon Furse 
and Canon Wilberforce, read the Burial Service, which 
seemed to take a new and rich significance from the 
presence of Lord Randolph’s old colleagues and opponents. 
The Premier and Sir William Harcourt united there 
at any rate in their respect for an adversary who was 
always straightforward and fearless. Lord Salisbury was 
accompanied by Mr. Balfour, who came from Scotland on 
purpose to be present, and scarcely a politician of repute 
was absent. Old differences, public and private, were 
forgotten, and the men who to-day are making the 
history of England were in the Abbey in recognition 
of the essential community that binds the leaders of 
both the great parties of the State. 











OURNEMOUTH.—' Royat Baru Horer.’—ONLY HOTEL on 
East Cif. Patronised by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 


Grounds § acres. 1000 feet sea-frontage. Due South. 
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Tue kindness of a much-valued supporter has placed us 
in possession of sundry autograph notes by Lord Randolph 
Churchill intended for the help of a statesman in criticis- 
ing a speech by Mr. Asquith last year. For a time we 
entertained the thought of presenting them to our readers 
in fac-simile, but the weakness of the handwriting was 
such that, to those who remembered it at its best, when it 
was dainty and firm, the sight would have been needlessly 
painful. But if the handwriting was but a sprawling 
shadow of its former self the brain of the writer was as 
clear as ever, and Mr. Asquith’s forensic rhetoric was 
dissected with merciless accuracy, We append a few 
extracts. 


Asquith on Irish party at Ayton (brazen avowal). 

‘Our Irish “ friends,” upon our alliance with whom 
I do not scruple, am not ashamed, to avow that our 
Parliamentary majority depends, our Irish friends have 
found ample guarantees, if they needed them, in 
straightforward, cLEAR, MANLY . DECLARATIONS which 
Lord Rosebery made for continued persistence in 
“great policy national justice” which Mr, Gladstone 
inscribed on its banners eight years ago.’ 

On this allude to speech—Redmond on Rosebery 
speech—.e., England predominant partner. Could not 
pass Home Rule without English majority. Admitted 
what Lord Salisbury had said on that matter. 

Allude also: 

Entire Irisu party, voting for Labouchere’s Amend- 
ment to Address, defeat Government in spite of 
assistance of 90 Unionists. 

Government have to submit to defeat. 

Bring up fresh Address. No precedent in Parlia- 
mentary history for such a course. 

Allude to Rosebery’s futile attempts at Edinburgh 
to explain position. 

Arthur's remark on Privilege Debate—attempts (0 
explain unexplainable, 

Allude to— 
Great diminution of Libera) vote, Leith: 500. 
Great increase Unionist vote: 500, 

Arthur’s remark in Privilege Debate : 

‘Agreed with Sir W. H. that Rosebery’s «peech 
would not have much effect on electors, 

And later: 

Mr. G.’s control withdrawn, 

Home Rule Government very shaky. Irish very 
doubtful. Popularity waning. Noname among Radical 
Ministers to carry masses of voters. 

Rosebery unknown in England. 

Sir W. Harcourt too well known. 

No one else approaching Mr, G. in popular follow- 
ing. Are they lost? 

Hopeless embarrassment of Government. 

Confusion of Parliamentary business. 

Appeal to constituencies becomes imperative. 

Read portion of second leading article in 7'imes of 
to-day. 

Good matter for ridicule of Asquith—‘ Borrowed 
Plumes,’ 





Great preparations have been made for the forthcoming 
Unionist demonstration at Cardiff. It is to be in the 
nature of a counterblast to that machine-made convention 
at which our ingenious Prime Minister is said to have 
delighted the assembled Dissenters. ‘The happy result was, 
be it remembered, that Sir Edward Reed intimated that 
he would fight no more for the seat which he has held for 
many years, the municipal elections having shown clearly 
that the strength of Cardiff Conservatism is great and 
jucreasing. 
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Ir is ajoy to the baser sort of Radicals to jeer at the 
gentlefolk who pay, on the 30th of January in each year, 
a tribute of respect to the memory of King Charles [, 
But in truth the survival of the traditional commemoration, 
while it has no political significance at all, is pathetic and 
innocent; and we confess that, as we passed through 
Trafalgar Square on Wednesday and saw the flowers at the 
foot of the familiar statue perishing in the blizzard, the 
sight was touching. And the men who had placed those 
wreaths would fight for our Hanoverian dynasty as 
devotedly as their fathers did for Charles himself. Of 
a verity the tradition is pathetic, and to hold the memory 
of a lost cause sacred is, at worst, harmless. 


Ir appears to be probable that the Spanish proposals for 
a Protective duty on corn will fall through by reason of 
the irreconcilable attitude of sundry groups in the Chamber, 
So says Reuter and, in those bright agricultural notes, the 
Pall Mall observes that English farmers who were ['ree 
Traders are beginning to change their minds. We fear 
that this conversion is not likely to produce any effect 
upon our policy as a nation, for the men who must buy 
corn are stronger than the men who grow it; but if the 
growers ever introduce a scheme for moderate duties they 
will do well, and their Spanish compeers would have done 
well, to repudiate all notion of Protection and to introduce 
it merely for purposes of revenue. 








Tuar the Hay and Straw Merchants’ Association should 
ask Mr. Bryce to remove immediately all increases in rail- 
way rates on agricultural produce made since 1892 jis 
natural enough ; true also is it that present prices of hay 
and straw are unremunerative; and it is a matter of 
course that Mr. Bryce should take the occasion by the 
hairs and abuse the railway companies. But, pace the 
oracle of Charing Cross Road, this complaint was not ‘the 
wail of the agriculturist,’ but of the middleman, who would 
just as soon sell Canadian hay as English, and made a 
roaring profit thereby last winter. It is the fashion to 
abuse railway companies, of course, but it is only fair to 
remember that hay and straw are not convenient or cheap 
things to carry by rail, and that the cheap carriage of 
them would not benefit our farmers substantially. They 
can sell their surplus hay and straw near home, and they 
are not likely to welcome any change which will flood 
the midland markets with cheap and good fodder from 
Canada —but the middlemen tell another story. 





A curious proof of the overweening pride and confidence 
which has been created among the Japanese by their 
recent victories, is furnished by a statement contained in 
a Tokio paper. At a war council held by the commanders 
shortly before the battle of Phyéngyang, the question of 
the possibility of European intervention was casually 
introduced by one of them. The opinion finally prevailing 
was, that there existed little likelihood or possibility of 
such interference. Then rose one of the officers of highest 
rank, who said :—‘ Gentlemen! the Chinese are foemen 
unworthy of our steel. We have far too much skill and 
dash on our side to make the war with China pleasurable 
from a military standpoint. 1, for one, should very much 
like to see our men face to face with any Power that dare 
intrude. I think we could give a good account of our- 
selves with the best European troops.’ Truly, ‘the dander 
of the Jap has riz!’--as our American cousin mightsay. 


Our French correspondent writes: ‘Necessity is the 
mother of—the Ribot Cabinet. Even the country might 
have demurred to remaining another fortnight without 
a Government, while the Chamber felt that its dignity 
was at stake—its dignity has been at stake of late with 
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some frequency—if it did not quickly fit itself with a 
new head. M. Ribot himself does not profess inordinate 
pride in his handiwork. Defending it on Monday all he 
had to say amounted practically to this, that where others 
had failed to form a Cabinet, good, bad, or indifferent, he 
had set a Ministry on its legs—which might be wooden— 
(Ju’un enfant soit bossu, borgne ou paralytique 
C'est déja fort joli quand on en a fait un ! 
For the moment the political world seems inclined to 
subscribe to this fatherly indulgence, though without 
enthusiasm and reserving its right to keep the critical rod 
in pickle. 





«‘M. Bouraeors having come to grief in an attempt to 
furm a Cabinet of Concentration, it was impossible for 
M. Kibot’s combination to abide by the same label. ‘The 
prohibited “ticket” has been replaced by “ Republican 
Union,’ which has the advantage of meaning exactly the 
same thing. Still there are various blends of combina- 
tion, and M. Ribot’s is without any notable admixture of 
Extreme ingredients, which is something to be thankful 
for. In reality, the ‘ platform” championed by the 
Government is as yet a matter of very secondary import- 
ance For the present the Cabinet has only one concern : 
ithas to coax the Chamber into passing the Budget. 
This feat accomplished, the deluge is probable in the shape 
of another Ministerial crisis, or even, according to certain 
wiseacres, of a dissolution. 


‘Tue delay that has attende] the communication of the 
Presidential Message has proved unfortunate. Not even 
a Presideat is safe from his friends. Those of M. Faure 
busily circulated a rumour that his address would be a 
most remarkable document, in which, after setting forth 
the existing situation with exceptional vigour and insight, 
its author would indicate a statesmanlike way out of the 
various difficulties that confront the Republican. // a fallu 
en rabatire. ‘The message shows a very mild measure of 
inspiration. It is harmless, well-intentioned, but essen- 
tially commonplace. An irreverent commentator has dis- 
missed it as a “ramassis de clichés.”” It certainly cannot 
be hailed as a revelation of uudreamt-of possibilities. ‘The 
disappointment in the lobbies was general, the entire 
Chainber having set its heart on something more invigora- 
ting than “ Carnot and water.” 





‘Ir is only a few months ago that the Chamber, sounded 
on the question of an Amnesty, supported M. Dupuy in 
his opposition to any measure of the kind. Oa Monday 
this ‘form’ was signally reversed and the rehabilitation 
of one or two interesting and a number of undeserving 
persons was voted with scarcely a dissentient voice. Were 
any room left for stupefaction in connection with l'rench 
politics this vote would arouse the feeling. The majority 
of those who will benefit by the Amnesty are unscrupulous 
agitators and ruffians condemned by the ordinary tribunals 
for breaking, during strikes, the law of the land and in 
many cases the heads of the police. The measure is a use- 
less, cowardly and dangerous concession to the revolu- 
tionary party. To talk of its healing the dissensions in 
the Republican ranks is stuff and rubbish. It is generally 
believed that M. Ribot left to himself would not have 
been guilty of this folly, which is the result of an ill- 
advised bid for popularity on the part of M. Faure, | 
should add that the case of MM. Rochefort and Dillon is 
different from that of their fellow annistiés. The annul- 
ling of the sentences passed on them by the Haute Cour 
is an act of common justice and common sense, 





‘IT remarkepo last week that M. Michelin and other 
advocates of a revision of the Constitution, in spite of 
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their discomfiture at the recent Congress at Versailles, 
might yet live to have the laugh on their side. This 
prediction has received a measure of confirmation with 
greater rapidity than I had anticipated. After the pass- 
ing of the Amnesty on Monday, M. Gauthier (de Clagny) 
invited the Chamber to pass a resolution in favour of 
Revision, which he declared was indispensable if a revo- 
lution or a dictatorship was to be avoided. To the general 
astonishment, a minority of 198 deputies in a full house 
proved to be of his opinion. Such a vote in the House 
of Commons would bring Revision within the pale of 
practical politics: in the Chamber it is at least an exem- 
plification of the fact that a certain percentage of Deputies, 
if caught in the mood, are always ready to embark on any 
political venture. 


‘ Tuere is little or nothing left to be said in connection 
with the death of Marshal Canrobert, I will confine 
myself to the remark, that a perusal of the obituary 
notices published by the French Press would lead to the 
conclusion that in the Crimean war the French and 
tussians were fighting side by side against the English.’ 


Mr. Epwarp Arnotp has certainly a happy facilityo! 
getting seisin of the books which are likely to be popular. 
Of such is Zhe Reminiscences of the Dean of Salisbury, in 
which we look for many an anecdote of Jeffrey, Chalmers, 
and Ramsay. From Mr. Arnold also we learn that the 
Earl of Dunmore (and of High Pamere) has perpetrated a 
novel. Mr. Fisher Unwin has also an attractive 
programme, including a book of West Indian studies by 
Mr. W. H. R. Trowbridge, Popular Sayings Dissected by 
Mr. A. Wallace, and The Expansion of Africa by the 
Hon. Mr. Wilmot of the Cape Legisiature. 











‘IN SILK ATTIRE’ 


‘To allow a single Chamber to govern a great country like ours 
w.thout a written Constitution cannot surely be seriously proposed,’— 
Mr. J. FLETCHER MOULTON, Q.C., in the Contemporary Revier 


Tuvs says Mr, J. Fletcher Moulton, Q.C., 

Things really are not as things really should be : 
And scarcely its brightness my countenance lends 
To the projects proposed by my Radical friends. 


Against the effete and absurd House of Lords 
There's no doubt we must draw our Radical swords. 
Those wicked aristocrats never can be 

In touch with the people, says Moulton, Q.C. 


To wipe them straight out, of their veto to dock ’em 
There are two plans proposed, into one you canknock’em:; 
Two Chambers there are, and if one is undone, 

Why, subtract one from two, and you only leave one. 


This fact | am sure you will all plainly see, 

For one Chamber to govern this mighty countree 
A writ Constitution there surely must be, 

And shall / write it for you? says Moulton, Q C. 


I can see how to guard against supremacee 
Obtained by the tiniest majoritee, 
If they’d let me, with all I'd make everything gee, 


But the voters lack daring, says Moulton, Q.C. 


Of achieving these objects I may make a miss, 
Meanwhile I am firmly convinced as to this, 
That Home Rule all round is a sweet sentiment, 
But its name shall be federative development 


(If you try very hard you can make the line scan). 
This, says Mr. Moulton, adopt as your plan, 
Look well ere you leap, and be guided by me, 
And J/'// see you through it, says Moulton, Q.C, 
W. H. P. 
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AT NEWCASTLE 


ORD ROSEBERY has promised us a business- 
like Session devoted to such measures only as 
have a reasonable chance of passing. It is rather un- 
kind, therefore, of each Minister who addresses a 
public meeting to produce a fresh list of little Bills, the 
enactment of which he considers to be imperative. 
Because people have begun to compare those un- 
authorised programmes, with the result that the 
Cabinet seems wholly devoid of leadership. Here is 
Mr. Asquith with his Factory Bill, his Coal Mines 
Bill, his Truck Bill, and his Bill for purifying the 
electoral machinery,commonly known as the Registration 
Bill. Mr. A. Acland, for all we know, may be hatching 
legislation for the coercion of infant-school mistresses 
and Mr. Bryce may be brooding over the necessity of 
purifying oyster-beds. How this undisciplined activity 
can be reconciled with the Premier's warning that a 
plethoric Queen’s Speech means a wasted Session we are 
unable to conceive, unless the hypothesis be adopted 
that Lord Rosebery proposes and the rest of the 
Cabinet disposes. And, despite Sir William 
Harcourt’s tardy assertion that stories about Minis- 
terial dissensions are fabricated by the baser sort of 
journalist, Her Majesty’s advisers do appear to 
differ most profoundly not only as to the specifics 
to be produced, but as to their character when 
tabled. The Prime Minister we know to be a 
second-chamber man; the Home Secretary considers 
controversies on the relative merits of one House or 
two to be academical and unpractical, and the Irish 
Secretary subscribes absolutely to the opinion of his 
colleague in the Commons. Yet this indirect flouting 
of the peer-Premier is held by Mr. Asquith to be not 
incompatible with a laboured attack on the Opposition 
for speaking with two voices, although he should have 
learned enough arithmetic at Oxford to discover that 
a pair is less than the multitude of counsellors that 
besiege the Government. 

Mr. John? Morley, too, has his specific to offer in 
the shape of an Irish Land Bill. His exposition of 
that proposal was hardly complimentary to his New- 
castle constituents, whose intelligence he conceived to 
be incapable of grappling with its complicated provi- 
sions. Yet who is better qualified than a philosopher 
to expound the system which is to put an end, at once 
and for ever, to Irish agrarian discontent ? However, 
Mr. Morley’s diffidence as to his power of exegesis 
forces him to fall back on negatives. He denies with 
shrill insistence that the Report, upon which his Bill 
is partly founded, has been concocted by a packed 
Committee. Nevertheless, he fails to prove that the 
majority was so constituted as to maintain so much 
as a pretence at impartiality between landlord and 
tenant. Again his assertion that the evidence was 
taken from both sides hardly squares with the abrupt 
closuring of the inquiry. As to the nature of the 
measure we gather that the author of a work 
entitled Compromise will have no compromise on Irish 
land. Also, besides being based on the report, it 
will include ‘one or two of the only proposals of that 
Bill of Mr. Parnell’s in 1883, which have not found 
their way into the Statute-bo0k. Observe that Mr. 
Morley has nothing but contempt for the labour of his 
predecessors in office, both Radical and Conservative, 
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For if his contention that the Imperial Parliament 
is incapable hold good, it follows that the chief 
blame rests upon those Ministers who were responsible 
for the repeated absurdities that he exposes. However 
it is reserved for his wisdom to remedy their stupidity, 
and he points with complacency to the fact that some 
twelve years ago he gave his first vote for the Land Bj] 
of 1885. Nevertheless, there is history to show that 
Mr. Morley was one of the prime agents in Mr. Parnel|'s 
deposition, and it takes a most subtle philosopher to 
explain away the inconsistency of hostility during g 
man’s lifetime and posthumous admiration. ‘T'pe 
Parnellites, as Mr. Morley sadly admits, are not likely 
to listen to any words of his, and this appeal to a dead 
memory is about as unconvincing as any recent Radical 
utterance—a pretty large admission, by the way. 

In one respect Mr. Morley deserves to congratulated, 
namely in his determination that Hom: Rule shall not 
be shelved, in spite of the party’s tendency to apostasy, 
But it will need something more than empty rhetoric to 
avert backsliding, even with the moral support, such 
as it is, that Mr. Asquith condescendiogly aff srd., 
For Mr. Morley’s convictions, when analysed, seem 
built upon a pedantic devotion to theory combined 
with a convenient forgetfulness of fact. ‘Tne im- 
provement in the condition of Ireland convinces him 
that if the country is supplied with a Nationalist 
administration, we shall hear nothing more about the 
incapacity of Irishmen for self-government. He ignores 
the fundamental consideration that whereas the Anti- 
Parnellites now find it advantageous to keep on their 
good behaviour as regards the Castle, they deliberately 
set themselves in former days to foment an agrarian 
war. Because men comport themselves differently on 
different occasions, they do not necessarily undergo a 
change of character. Isesides, Mr. Morley is compelled 
to admit the existenc2 of ‘ paltry feuds and quarrels, 
which he cannot callagreeable. [lowever, it seems that 
their importance has been exaggerated by Unionist 
politicians and papers for party purposes. ‘To most 
minds their importance would appear hardly capable of 
exaggeration, since these are the men by whom Ireland 
would have to be governed. Mr. Morley predicts that 
the Anti-Parnellites will return to the House of 
Commons with increased numbers after the General 
Election. That is to say, in the event of a Home Rule 
Bill becoming law, they must constitute an overwhelming 
majority in the Irish Parliament. But if they cannot 
contrive to keep the peace before the victory is won, 
by how much the mre will they wrangle when the spoils 
have to be divided ? 


STORM SIGNALS IN AFRICA 


FYNHE man (if we may be allowed the expression) 

who is most honoured by the change should be 
the last to forget that the authority of the British 
Empire is now vested in Queen, Lords, Commons, and 
Mr. Rhodes. And it would be unjust to say that he 
does forget it often; but, unwilling as we are to make 
the complaint, there are times when he ceases to 
remember what he is. Amongst ourselves perhaps 
that is a matter of no great consequence; but 
considering that every word he utters about the 
affairs of our South African dominion is listened to 
abroad with the knowledge that there he is supreme and 
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uncontrollable, Mr. Rhodes should rarely cast off the 
silence of princes and never the reserves of diplo- 
macy. It would of course be impertinent to offer this 
counsel —which we admit is somewhat expostulatory— 
without occasion ; but occasion there is in the remarks 
which Mr. Rhodes allowed himself to make about the 
Transvaal the other day. Addressed to the London 
correspondent of a German newspaper, they gave that 
gentleman to understand that if the English in the 
Transvaal did not openly oppose the Government of the 
Boers, it was only ‘ because they had invested large 
amounts in the country, and were anxious not to injure 
their credit in Europe by forcible measures,’ Lvery- 
thing, Mr. Rhodes thought, would end normally and 
simply. ‘More and more English would go to the 
'ransvaal, and more and more Boers would trek to 
the north-west. ‘Then the English would be elected to 
ihe Volksraad, as they could not be kept out much 
longer, and the other questions would settle them- 
selves. 

Now in this forecast there is nothing new. But when 
that limb of Empire, the English Rhodes, lifts up his 
voice to tell the Boers that they will soon be elbowed 
out of the ‘Transvaal, and may as well begin to think 
of trekking, it is another thing. And when this 
statement is accompanied by the suggestion that 
were it not for some conveniences of credit and in- 
vestment the English in the Transvaal might hasten 
their inheritance by forcible measures, we fear that 
Mr. Rhodes may almost be charged with indiscretion. 
Perhaps he will explain that he did not intend any 
such meaning ; but what if he does? His words as 
reported by the Avreuz Zeitung—most responsible 
journal—have been telegraphed to the ‘Transvaal, 
where they will aggravate an enmity which no explana- 
tion can appease. And it is even possible that, for 
once, the English there will not thank Mr. Rhodes ; for 
the ‘Transvaal Boers can make themselves very un- 
pleasant. Indeed, if we may credit President Kriiger, the 
Transvaal does at this moment propose to be particu- 
larly unpleasant. On the very day, apparently, when 
Mr, Rhedes’s communications to the Avreuz Zeitung 
were printed, Mr. Kriiger also had something to say 
about the relations of the Boers and the English. The 
occasion was a banquet at Pretoria, in honour of the 
(rerman Emperor's birthday ; and, according to the 
accurate Reuter, in proposing his Imperial Majesty's 
health, Mr. Kriiger spoke as follows. He said that 
‘the time had arrived for the establishment of the 
closest friendly relations between the Transvaal and 
(rermany. He compared the Transvaal to a small child 
creeping between the Powers, and said that the position 
to-day was that if the child was kicked by the one it 
must seek assistance from the other.’ Going on to par- 
ticulars, Mr. Kriiger further said that ‘the Convention 
of 1884 had disposed of the Suzerainty question, leaving 
only friendly treaties in its place. He had striven to 
unite British subjects with the burghers, but his 
endeavours had been annulled by the troublous action 
of the former and their refusal to join in the defence of 
the State.’ In conclusion, however, Mr. Kriiger felt 
bound to say that ‘Her Majesty's Government had 
always dealt in a friendly manner with the Transvaal.’ 

As to what President Kriiger said about his 
endeavours to unite British subjects with the burghers, 
and about the refusal of the former to join in the 
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defence of the State, there is a sort of Old Testament 
Christianity in the Transvaal which may justify both 
statements ; but neither could be made in the spirit of 
the New. That, however, may be passed as a detail. 
‘The point most worth looking at is that ata time when 
German and English relations in Africa are somewhat 
unsettled, and on a formal occasion like a birthday 
banquet in honour of the German Emperor, the 
President of the Transvaal Republic should declare the 
time arrived for what he calls the ‘closest friendly 
relations’ with Germany. By that, one would say, he 
means either nothing in particular or a German pro- 
tectorate ; but the truth more probably is that while he 
intends us to accept the threat of a German protectorate 
he really means nothing in particular. It is as well, 
however, to use a little circumspection before settling 
upon that interpretation of Mr. Kriiger’s speech. We 
are to remember that the domination of the Boers in 
the Transvaal is very seriously threatened. The 
forte of the ‘l'ransvaal Dutch is Old Testament 
piety—poetry not at all; and Mr. Kriiger’s simile 
of the child creeping between the two Powers 
and being kicked by one of them has no resem- 
blance to the facts. ‘There is no innocency, no 
creeping, and no kicking. The plain prose of the 
matter may be found in Mr. Rhodes’s impartations to 
his interviewer. The Transvaal is filling up with 
adventurers from the British Isles. They do not kick, 
these immigrants, but they squeeze. The political 
equality now denied to them (Mr. Kriiger’s way of 
uniting British subjects with the burghers) cannot be 
withheld much longer, so largely do their numbers 
increase ; and the consequence of the numerical and 
political advance combined is of course obvious. The 
burghers will either trek, and then the Transvaal will be 
British, or else they will remain and be swamped ; with 
a similar result. That is the point; the same which 
Mr. Rhodes provokingly, and Mr. Kriiger meta- 
phorically, brought out at the same moment though so 
far apart. But now the question is whether the 
Transvaal Boers, seeing these alternatives coming on so 
fast, are resigned to either; or whether they will not 
rather try for continuity of national existence (more 
or less) though it be under German protection. 

Were the Boers to treat for a German Protec- 
torate, it would not be for the first time, we fancy. 
Though it is not generally known, one of the things 
that confirmed Lord Carnarvon in his project of con- 
federation for South Africa, was the interception of a 
Boer emissary on his way to negotiate a German 
Protectorate at Berlin. Whether he would have 
succeeded there had he gone on (as perhaps he did 
not) may be put aside as‘a profitless question. But 
is there—is there any likelihood now that similar 
overtures could pass either way, and be seriously 
entertained ? If Mr. Kriiger were not a Boer Presi- 
dent, we should say that he would hardly have spoken 
out so plainly about the time having come for 
placing the Transvaal under German protection unless 
he had seen his way to the possibilities of the transac- 
tion. As it is, we may doubt altogether. But, then, 
what says the Berlin correspondent of the Times, 
reporting the ‘feeling* there on this point? He tells 
us that at Berlin it is thought that Mr. Rhodes ‘has 
scarcely obeyed the simplest dictates of prudence in so 
openly stating his opinion that the supremacy of English 
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influence in the Transvaal cannot be staved off for any 
length of time. Here, then, we behold the lifting 
of the German crest on the report of Mr. Rhodes’s 
conversation alone, and before that remarkable speech 
of Mr. Kriiger’s had been telegraphed to Europe. 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR AND THE PRESS 


T is probably well for political purity that party 
attacks on political opponents or the more veno- 
mous insinuations of jealous allies should err on the 
side of violence. Accusations of personal dishonesty 
are not pretty things, but it is better that they should 
be made too often than not made oftenenough. These 
considerations prevent us from feeling much shocked at 
many of the occurrences which are pretty frequent in 
the political world, but we nevertheless draw a line at 
an attack on an individual politician which at the 
outset is not supported by sufficient evidence to make 
out a prima facie case against the accused. When a 
Lord Chancellor is accused of having tried to intimi- 
date a judge in favour of a political friend, the public 
has a right to expect the accuser to give some kind of 
evidence of a stronger character than the well-worn 
argument of post hoc propter hoc. When one journal 
offers a Lord Chancellor good advice by informing him 
of an accusation which no known person has made 
against him, the device is as simple as that of another 
which propounds four questions by the answering of 
which in a satisfactory manner the chief judicial officer 
of the country may clear his character of a charge of 
judicial corruption. 

Meanwhile, the public has been, we will not say mis- 
guided, but at least not duly informed on several 
matters closely relevant to the course which the Lord 
Chancellor is alleged to have followed in respect of 
Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams. Without making 
those comparisons between the latter and some of his 
colleagues, which must be nearly as displeasing to him 
as they are derogatory to them, it may without 
offence be stated that he is in every respect an admir- 
able judge. At the same time the position he has 
occupied as the representative of the High Court in 
certain bankruptcy matters has been necessarily a 
difficult one. Without following the matter into 
technicalities it is obvious that the Act of Parliament 
under which he acted cast upon him new administrative, 
as opposed to his old judicial, duties. It needs no 
prophet after the event to see that his relation to the 
Board of Trade, which is now endowed with certain 
judicial powers in bankruptcy matters, might be found 
to be ill-defined. That this inconvenience has in fact 
arisen is notorious, and in ordinary circumstances the 
fact that the Lord Chancellor differed from the judge 
would incite no comment, and the fact that he gave 
effect to his own view no rebuke. 

That either of these events has occurred we have no 
kind of proof, but in considering the position of the 
Lord Chancellor, in face of the present outcry against 
him, we are willing to assume their existence, and it still 
remains true that the public have not yet had the case 
properly laid before them. It may be that it was Mr. 
Justice Vaughan Williams’s duty to act as a kind of 
inquisitor into the affairs of insolvent companies at the 
expense of unwilling shareholders, but that, in the first 
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instance, is a question of law to be decided by lawyers 
and the Lord Chancellor's assumed action would be i 
and probably the only way of deciding it. The layman 
may doubt whether it is desirable that an officer of the 
State, especially a judge, should act as the protector o 
avenger of investors who have chosen to ignore the rules 
that high interest means bad security, and that invest. 
ments, whose security is not first class, need watching. 
The investor has a right to be protected from fraud, but 
it is a sound principle that he must detect the fraud fy 
himself. It is frequently stated, and may be the case, 
that Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams has carried 
on a crusade against the possibly deservedly un- 
popular class of company promoters. He has certainly 
ruined one political career, and his action has n, 
doubt been popular ; but it must be remembered thi 
in the case of the New Zealand Loan Company it js 
exceedingly doubtful whether he was acting with any 
judicial authority or with any legal claim to be obeyed ; 
whether he could administer an oath or compel ap. 
pearance ; and any words he spoke may have laid him 
open to an action for defamation. He had his way 
because he was a judge, aud because the public con- 
sidered then (as they are encouraged to consider now) 
that Mr. Mundella and his fellow-directors were oa 
their trial. His action may have been perfectly legal 
and perfectly justifiable in that and all other respects, 
But if the Lord Chancellor takes a different view of 
the Jaw (which he too is bound to obey) and the proper 
method of its application, that is hardly enough t) 
convict him of corruption. 


RUSSIAN AFFAIRS 


HE death of M. de Giers has removed a fam list 
figure from the stage of international politics, 
but it does not affect the development of that dram 
proportionately to the part he nominally played thereia. 
The real Russian Foreign Minister died at Livadia last 
November, and the feverish babble respecting the claim; 
of Lobanov, Shishkine, de Staal and others to the vacant 
portfolio, is exercising our contemporaries not mevely 
a long time after the portfolio has been virtually vacant 
but a long time also after it has been virtually adjudged. 
M. de Giers was really not so much a Foreign Minister 
as an amanuensis—an excellent amanuensis if you will, 
as the late Czar testified over an] over again in a way 
which more ambitious Ministers would have held to cor- 
vey an ambiguous compliment—-and his death no more 
affects the succession at the Russian Foreign Office than 
the death of the Foreign Office cat or charwoman could 
do. No doubt he had what shop-walkers style a ‘ go odd 
address,’ and, with a training initiated in the Balkans 
and perfected among the Persians, he cannot have been 
without influence upon the guileless mind of Alexander 
IIL, but he consistently and rightly interp-eted the 
functions of a Minister as mere ministry to _ his 
Sovereign’s wishes, and little more need be said of him. 
The present Czar was not slow to show the world 
that he meant himself to take over the vacant port- 
folio. At first it was thought that the traditions of 
the old order jarred upon the new spirit of the ne¥ 
Czar, and that new Ministers would speedily be 
entrusted with the execution of the new policy. But 
even before this weck’s speech at the Winter Palace it 
had been made clear that, imbued as he is with moderna 
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sdeas, the Czar is yet wise enough or timid enough to 
shrink from placing himself in conflict with aboriginal 
tradition. Whatever his policy is it is his own, and 
there can be no question about his possessing a suffi- 
ciency of zeal, if not of discretion, for carrying it 
out. It is a curious mixture of crude, well-defined 
theories, each of which is easily traceable as 
well in its origin as in its consequences. ‘The 
obstinate perseverance in a senseless grudge against 
the Prince of Bulgaria is a legacy from the late Czar 
and will create unnecessary difficulties in the very 
quarter where they should most eagerly be avoided. 
The rebuffs to the King of Servia are traceable to a 
gentleman’s distaste for the current version of ex-King 
Milan’s character. ‘The rapprochement with England is 
to be attributed to the benign uncle. It is all very 
frank, and boyish, and impulsive, and if, as seems 
probable, the Czar’s character prove strong enough to 
support his impulses through thick and thin the future 
may be contemplated with ¢quanimity. 

It was in the home affairs of Russia that the chief 
ground for anxiety was discernible. ‘There were 
rumours of undisguised theories of reform—which is 
to say bad form—and progress (from whence and to 
what /) of intentions to apply those explosives to the 
monuments of Russian institutions, and it was feared 
that the verities of the hereditary principle might 
be belied. ‘The freedom of the press was to be 
conceded to a plea for the rights of  scurrility. 
Treason and heresy were to be granted full im- 
munity and even encouraged to proselytise. But 
the illusion has rapidly and decisively been dispelled. 
In the admirable speech delivered by His Majesty at 
the Winter Palace the idea of a Parliament of zemst- 
vos assembling at St. Petersburg was dismissed as ‘an 
insensate dream, and the determination was emphati- 
cally proclaimed to ‘safeguard the principle of auto- 
cracy as firmly and inflexibly’ as was done by the late 
Czar ‘of imperishable memory.’ No announcement of 
policy could be less ambiguous or more satisfactory. 
It must have required a courage and self-confidence 
which augur well for the young Sovereign's career. 
It cannot fail to arouse against him the full 
malevolence of the unnatural fiends who mur- 
dered his grandfather and condemned his father 
to a life of anxiety which was worse than 
death. Henceforth the vigilance of his guards will 
necessarily be redoubled and he will continue his 
delightful Haroun-al-Raschid expeditions only at the 
peril of his throat. 


THE RESURRECTION OF M. RIBOT 


M RIBOT is a clever man and a sceptical ; so 
4" e sceptical indeed that he is wanting perhaps 
in absolute faith in himself and certainly in any faith 
whatever in his fellow politicians. Whoever has 
heard him speak in the Chamber can hardly have 
‘scaped the impression that, if only a partial success 
a8 a statesman, he might have triumphed as an actor. 
He rejoices in what is for a Frenchman an unwonted 
Incapacity for enthusiasm other than assumed, the 
result, it is to be supposed, of an extensive and 
Peculiar acquaintance with men and things. If 
knowledge is power the President of the Council 
should hold the reins of government with a firm 
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and cunning hand, for he has studied his trade 
with more diligence, possibly, than any of his 
compeers. He has made himself familiar with every 
move above and below the Parliamentary chessboard ; he 
has equally at his finger-ends the straightforward official 
duties of a Minister in almost any department and the 
secret history of the past twenty years. In vulgar 
language what he does not know about the men and 
methods of Opportunism is not worth knowing. Some- 
thing more, however, than quasi-omniscience is needed 
to make a party leader of the first rank. The doctrine 
that genius is an infinite aptitude for taking pains is 
refuted in the person of M. Ribot, who, if the qualities 
of a Thiers or a Gambetta were to be acquired by much 
conning, would long since have had them at his dis- 
posal, Still, in spite of his deficiencies, in spite of his 
want of a certain robustness of character, of his vacil- 
lating self-reliance, M. Ribot is a triton amongst the 
small Ministerial fry to which the Chamber has grown 
accustomed, and with which his own Cabinet is eked 
out. After all the Chamber has the Minister it deserves 
—as M. Ribot, in petto, would be prompt to allow. 
Outside France the return to power of M. Ribot will 
arouse rather more interest than is excited as a rule by 
the entering upon office of a new French Premier. The 
successor of M. Dupuy is an old acquaintance of that 
diplomatic world to which, if rumour be correct, he 
would have no objection, under certain conditions, to 
belong. M. Ribot, not a little, we suspect, to his 
chagrin, does not return to his former post at the Quai 
d’Orsay ; but the part he has played in shaping the 
foreign policy of his country will not be forgotten. 
According to his enemies, the President of the Council 
is indisposed to regard England as the Beast of the 
Apocalypse, as the nation for which the self-respecting 
French patriot should nourish a hatred only a degree 
less hearty than that he reserves for the race beyond 
the Rhine. Married to an American lady, and trained 
in the school which produced M. Waddington, M 
Ribot is pilloried with M. Clemenceau among the 
maniacs and worse who hold that French and Eng- 
lish interests may, on occasion, coincide, and would 
counsel the mettlesome Gallic cock to forbear 
incessant pecking at the British lion. The heresy of 
the French Minister does not stop here, or at least 
the indictment contains another charge. He is un- 
sound on the sacro-sanct Russian question. He was 
even guilty, in a memorable incident, of flouting the 
Ambassador of the sister nation. A man with such 
deplorable antecedents is capable, it is clear, of any 
enormity. It is even apparent to the keen eye of M. 
Chauvin that he has already begun his career of crime 
by excluding General Mercier from his Cabinet— 
General Mercier, the slayer of Dreyfus, and a stalwart 
who would have won a second battle of Hastings had 
he received so much as a wink of encouragement. 
This grievance has been seriously put forward by 
several French papers. It loses its force when it is 
known that M. Ribot made, as was in fact the case, 
every effort to induce General Mercier to remain in 
office. The other accusations brought against M. 
Ribot are of a piece with this absurd allega- 
tion just mentioned. The real crime of the 
President of the Council is to be afflicted with 
much common sense, and, as has been said, with 
a strong dose of scepticism. The former quality has 
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convinced him that France has everything to gain 
and nothing to lose by remaining on good terms with 
England. It will also have implanted in him the con- 
viction that anything in the shape of a union of hearts 
or even of heads between the two countries is not to be 
hoped for so long as the foolish persons, whose ideal of 
patriotism is that of the ineffable M. Lucien Mullevoye, 
are a majority in his native land. In aword, M. Ribot 
may be trusted not to raise difficulties between London 
and Paris, but he would probably smile at the idea of a 
second Triple Alliance of which there was talk a few 
weeks back. His scepticism explains his irreverent 
altitude towards the Franco-Russian entente. Childish 
faith is not to be expected of M. Ribot, and the faith 
that pictures as steel the shadowy chains that bind 
Russia to France is infantile. Finally, the continued 
presence at the Quai d'Orsay of M. Hanotaux is a 
guarantee that it is M. Ribot’s intention to humour, as 
becomes a wary man, the foibles of his countrymen. 


THE SERVICES AND THE SESSION 


HE Chancellor said, “I doubt.”’ What the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer says to the ‘ reve- 
lations’ that have been made in the last few weeks 
concerning the forthcoming Army and Navy Estimates 
we should really like to know. But what Mr. Arnold 
Morley, Postmaster-General and Cabinet Minister, 
thought of a Privy Councillor’s oath and the moral 
obligation of the ‘ Official Secrets Act,’ when he read 
the other day the ‘ Ministerial organ’ of which he is 
chief, if not sole proprietor, is perhaps not so far to 
seek, The country has never been loth to wait 
for the authoritative statement presented to Parlia- 
ment of the sums the Administration of the day 
judged expedient to allot to ‘the Spending De- 
partments.’ But this fyear it seems to have been 
thought very good tactics to break to the world 
gradually the news that so very much more 
money will be required for the Navy as to 
smash and pulverise Sir William Vernon Harcourt’s 
‘policy’ of paying for the year’s outlay out of the 
year’s revenue. ‘The income-tax cannot be raised, for 
it has never been above its present rate of eight- 
pence except in time of war or active preparation for 
war. And the great authority has himself told us not 
to be sure about the ‘surplus of three millions’ that 
optimists expected when they saw the New Year's 
revenue returns. If, therefore, the Admiralty is 
resolved on the naval programme generally credited 
to it; if it really intends to make an effort not only 
to carry out its plan adumbrated last session in spite 
of a feeble and foolish pretence of pledging itself 
only for a year, but to give the Navy the stores and 
the docks and the appliances it unquestionably needs, 
then the Chancellor's Puritan principles must be 
thrown to the wind, and by a loan of some sort 
the money must be raised, as it can be raised, on 
unusually advantageous terms, seeing there would be 
a rush in the market to cover any scheme securing 
24h per cent. But when we hear of a five-million loan 
we must ask whether we are expected to credit the 
Cabinet with a serious intention of doing right by 
the Services? Not twice nor thrice that amount will 
serve to put the Navy or even its stores in a proper 
position, We have positively no reserves of either 
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guns or ammunition that would cover the expenditure 
of three months in war time. ‘The stores simply do 
not exist either on board ship, at Malta or Gibraltar, 
or even at home. Before many days of fighting our 
ships, with weapons sighted for smokeless powder, 
would have to fall back upon black powder. We have 
absolutely no shells filled with high explosives. More, 
we have no sign of anything being attempted, saving 
the planting of two small contracts, beyond our present 
hand-to-mouth custom as regards ammunition. And 
as regards coal on the most vital naval stations? |; 
there a month's supply for vessels constantly keeping 
steam up, as all vessels would have to do in war 
time? All our stores abroad are based upon the 
estimate of what may be consumed during ordinary 
exercises in a time of profound peace, plus one filling 
up of bunkers and magazines. We understand that 
this has been borne in upon the mind of Lord Spencer, 
and that he perceives equally clearly it is no use to 
build ships without providing the men and officers to 
work and fight them. But however we might be 
disposed to credit him with the resolve to do his best 
to make the Navy all it ought to be, we cannot believe 
he, even with the assistance of the Prime Minister, has 
been able to secure the adhesion of all the sixteen 
members of the Cabinet, some of whom are known to 
be already terrified by the threats that are pro- 
ceeding from the Local-Option whisky-drinking groups 
in the National Liberal Club’s subterranean smoking- 
room. In that deep and dark dungeon dark and deep 
sayings are uttered, we hear, to the effect that the 
measures credited by anticipation to the Administra- 
tion will ‘break up the Liberal party and let the 
Tories in for twenty years.’ ‘The rank and file, and 
some of the representative men, of the Radicals have 
not yet unlearnt the dreary teaching of ‘the Man- 
chester School,’ that every penny spent on armed 
strength is a penny wasted. We believe that some 
of the Cabinet and more of the party have learned that 
it pays in popularity to be patriotic. But the bulk of 
them? No: for 


What's impossible can’t be, 
And never, never comes to pass. 


Still, if we can get more cruisers, more docks, more 
stores, more coal, more men, all provided on some 
reasonably foresighted plan, we shall get more ‘than 
anybody dreamt he would see proposed by a Radical 
Government. A prominent Naval Officer said yesterday 
that he believes the Government is in earnest because 
he understands the Senior Naval Lord, Admiral Sir I’. 
W. Richards, is satisfied. The assurance is certainly 
good as far as it goes. 

But there is a story going about that, though the 
Navy is to have an instalment of its undoubted wants, 
the Army is to be made to suffer therefor ; that for 
every shilling extra given to the senior Service, the 
land forces are to have farthings pared off their not too 
exigent demands. Of course there will be reductions 
—reductions due to the low price of forage and bread- 
stuffs, of this, that, and the other item of supply, and 
partially due to the system (now being extended) of 
direct purchase in the markets instead of through 
contractors interested in long prices, short weight, and 
poor quality. That this system has dangers of its own 
is well known at Army Headquarters. But whatever 
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these reductions (which no more redound to the praise 
or blame of an Administration than does the rising 
and setting of the sun), there is a wide-spread fear that 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman has had a very much harder 
fight in the Cabinet than Lord Spencer ; and we are 
glad to be able to say that for once the Civil servants 
in the War Office have strenuously supported their 
chief, and have even risked the loss of the goodwill of 
the Treasury in the matter of adding time for retiring 
pensions. The Army Estimates will, therefore, be 
reduced on the Supply Services; but that there is to 
be any general reduction is more anticipated than 
known in Pall Mall. One thing we may be perfectly 
care of-—there is no attempt about to be made to 
ut the organisation and the necessary demands of 
the War Office upon a reasonably businesslike basis. 
Consequently, we must look forward to another year’s 
refusal and avoidance of the pressing necessity there 
js for Army reform, to another year’s muddle and 
makeshift, to another twelve months’ comfortable con- 
templation that the present want of system and waste 
‘will last our time.’ 

And if it be so, at whose door can we lay the blame 
in all honesty other than that of the members of 
Parliament who, in the pursuit of the ignis /atuus of 
party politics, ignore and deliberately neglect the 
primary duty, imposed on them by the Constitution, of 
taking care that if ‘ grievances precede supply, supply 
shall only accompany remedy of grievances. And the 
country is at this moment suff:ring from nothing more 
than that those who have the knowledge will not take 
the pains, and those who would take the trouble have 
not the knowledge necessary to bring it home to the 
mind of the Legislature and the community that our 
unbusinesslike machinery, full of friction, is not only 
in ffective for the purposes for which it was devised, 
but exceedingly wasteful to boot. Members of Parlia- 
ment were not originally sent to Westminster to legis- 
late, to cut and carve the Statute Book endlessly and 
often meaninglessly, but to vote supplies and see that 
supplies are expended economically and usefully. The 
power of the purse is passing away from the represen- 
tatives of the nation to the nominees of the Caucus, 
and without the power of the purse where will be the 
authority of the House of Commons presently? ‘The 
politicians who are howling for the abolition of the 
House of Lords and the supremacy of ‘ the People’s 
Chamber’ would do a real service to their country if 
they would devote themselves to an agitation for 
making that Chamber do its duty in providing for 
the most businesslike people in Europe a businesslike 
organisation of its public affairs. 


MONSON 1’. TUSSAUD 
a hain is easier than to understand why Mr. 
l Monson brought an action against Madame 
Tussaud and Sons Limited—unless perhaps it is the 
decision at which the jury arrived after a retirement 
prolonged to the rather excessive length of fifteen 
minutes. It was most natural that Mr. Monson should 
see reason for bringing an action against a prosperous 
waxwork show which exhibited him in company with 
Mrs, Maybrick, and on the ‘scene’ of the Ardlamont 
Mystery. Mr. Monson had shown no very marked shrink- 


ing from publicity in connection with that transaction. 
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He published a pamphlet upon it with his portrait. But 
because Mr. Monson had made copy out of his 
experiences, as many persons of genius have done 
and will do again, it did not follow that he would 
be pleased if somebody else made money out of his 
picture in wax, placed where to the average man it 
could only be understood to indicate that he was fit 
company for a woman convicted of the murder of her 
husband by poison in most particularly abominable 
circumstances. Whatever may be the proportions of 
a man’s character he does not like to have it damned. 
When the damage is inflicted by a well-knowm trades- 
man, presumably in posssession of ample funds, the 
reasons for bringing an action for libel are not in 
any way weakened. So it was quite in the natural 
course of things that Mr. Monson should instruct his 
solicitor to bring proceedings for libel against Madame 
Tussaud and Sons, 

We presume that Mr. Monson, a person not unac- 
quainted with the world, will agree that the farthing 
damages given him by a jury of his countrymen were 
also a matter of course. Mr. Monson did indeed say 
that he did not expect to have to answer certain ques- 
tions put to him in the course of the trial. There are 
statements natural enough, and even proper to be made 
in given circumstances, which the world is agreed to 
treat as conventional, and as not requiring to be taken 
in a literalsense. Mr. Monson might, as the Lord Chief 
Justice reminded him, have expected to have these 
questions put, considering what his experience had been 
elsewhere. He who asks for damages for the injury 
done to his character must expect to be examined 
as to the nature of that character, and its liability to 
suffer harm. Since the questions were certain to be 
put, and the answers were of the kind easily to be 
foreseen, the farthing damages may be said to 
have ensued, as it were, spontaneously. As for 
the story unrolled before the jury, not for the 
first time, it is both large and difficult to touch. 
Part of it, said the Lord Chief Justice, ‘reeked of 
fraud.’ Perhaps we shall hear more of that. Another 
part of it may be said to be mainly flavoured with a 
decidedly cynical humour—we refer to the very odd 
fellowship which united during so many years the 
fortunes of Mr. Monson and Mr. B. L. Tottenham. 
There is something like it here and there in Balzac, and 
from various indications in the history of the Honour- 
able Mr. Deuceace Mr. Thackeray seems to have 
looked into a world of this kind. The evidence of 
Tottenham, who is doing seven months through 
the kind offices of his friend, and who proposes 
when he has done his time to play that friend a return 
match, would have caused the creator of Mr. Deuceace 
extreme pleasure. And how admirably he would have 
told the story of the brown suit, and the gun, of the 
negotiations with Messrs, Tussaud by ‘Tottenham 
while Mr. Monson remained outside in a cab, of the 
16-bore and the 20-bore, of what Tottenham took for 
granted and Mr. Monson really meant. When he had 
done the narrative, too, he would probably have 
repeated for his reader's benefit a piece of advice to be 
found in his study of Captain Rook—the advice 
namely, to confine the knowledge of this ‘Satan's 
invisible world displayed’ to books and newspaper 
reports, for if he endeavoured to push it any further it 
would certainly cost him something serious. 
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COMPANY WINDING-UP 


HIS week there has been much talk of the winding- 
up of public companies, The strange case of Mr. 
Justice Vaughan Williams began it, and the excitement 
over his alleged supersession has not yet subsided. It 
would certainly be a pity from a public point of view, as 
well as from that of those who desire to see a rational 
reform of the Companies Acts, were the supervision of the 
winding-up business to be again made part of the daily 
work of the Chancery judges. Since he was selected for 
this function Mr. Justice Williams has learned a great deal, 
and it would be a pity to remove him ere his education is 
completed. The latest lesson he learned was picked up 
much against his will. The learned judge was extremely 
anxious that the former directors of the New Zealand 
Mercantile and Loan Agency should be proceeded against 
for the restitution of money alleged to have been wrongly 
distributed in dividends, but the shareholders in the re- 
constructed company declined to provide funds for such 
an action. Mr. Justice Williams was distinctly disgusted, 
but bowed to the inevitable. Now it is a great thing to 
have taught the judge charged with winding-up business 
that it is always more important to conserve assets in 
hand than to spend part of them and risk the deprecia- 
tion of the rest in actions whose outcome is problematical. 
In this instance the practical good sense and business 
instinct of a body of shareholders carried more weight 
than a judge’s wishes, and the judge who had to give in 
on such a point is the man who should be retained in 
charge of the winding-up business of the court. 

Another incident that has attracted attention to the 
winding-up of companies is the publication now of the 
report for 1893 of the Inspector-General in Companies 
Liquidation. This belated document, which surely might 
be published in less than a year after the period to which 
it refers—it is dated 8th August—is interesting although 
it deals with already ancient history. Dr. John Smith, 
the Inspector-General, tries very hard to prepare statistics 
to show whether the mortality among joint stock com- 
panies is growing or diminishing, but without success, and 
seeing how companies vary in size and importance the 
official would be wise to abandon elaborate comparisons 
between one year and another which point no moral and 
convey no meaning. More praiseworthy are his efforts to 
arrive at the relative costliness of the three methods by 
which companies may be wound up, but here also effective 
comparison is impossible. Perhaps, if the Inspector- 
General frankly abandoned his endeavour to put the 
history of a year’s liquidations into statistical form he 
might be able to give the public his annual report before 
the subject-matter is almost stale. And the straining to 
prove that official winding-up under the 1890 Act is 
wonderfully cheap suggests that the department is not 
quite sure of its ground, ‘The expenses are certainly very 
large, and it is only by giving the department all the 
interest from the funds of bankrupt companies that the 
costs are covered. We are strongly of opinion that this 
interest on funds belonging to creditors should go to the 
estates which earn it, and that the entire cost of the 
department should be borne by stamps and fees. There 
will be no severe economy in administration so long as 
estates are indirectly bled in this way. 

The main interest of Dr. Smith’s Report and Sir 
Courtenay Boyle’s covering letter to the President of 
the Board of Trade lies in the proof they afford of the 
rapid education of the official mind. Strange as it may 
seem to those familiar with the workings of that mind 
in relation to commercial affairs, the officials are actually 
beginning to think, and the public is likely to benefit 
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considerably from the change. Dr. Smith selects severa} 

typical cases of liquidated companies and analyses the 

causes which brought them to ruin. He has made many 

discoveries which practical critics made years ago, byt 

these practical men had not the ear of a Department of 

State. It is almost laughable that not until 1894 should an 

official discover that ‘a prospectus may be prepared by a 

clever draftsman so as to convey false impressions withoyt 

containing specific statements which can be strictly charac. 

terised as false.’ Equally naive are the remarks on the 

readiness with which persons of position become directors, 

and the ease with which they are duped. Dr. Smith has 
also awakened to the fact that the limited liability lays 
are used systematically to swindle trade creditors—which, 
after all, is the greatest scandal in connection with the 
Companies Acts. A man becomes a shareholder with his 
eyes open, and the Legislature has devised certain means 
of protecting him from fraud. But a manufacturer who, in 
the ordinary course of business, supplie* goods to a limited 
company is afforded no protection whatever ; and we are 
glad to observe that Sir Courtenay Boyle recognises the 
immense importance of legislating to remove this scandal, 
The Inspector-General’s Report specifies some outrageous 
cases in which innocent traders have been fleeced under 
cover of the Companies Acts, and these can hardly fail to 
make an impression on the Commission now sitting on the 
Acts, and in due course on Parliament. Sir Courtenay 
Boyle suggests ten points to the President of the Board of 
Trade with reference to the improvement of the Companies 
Acts, and it is to be hoped his suggestions, and those of the 
Commission now sitting, will bear fruit. In the long series 
of Acts far more attention and space is given to winding. 
up than to formation, and it isa fair assumption that had 
the proportions been reversed fewer companies would 
have required the services of liquidators or official 
receivers. 


ALIEN IMMIGRATION—II 


i my previous paper I criticised some of the figures 

quoted by Mr. Geoffrey Drage in his article on 
Alien Immigration in the Fortnightly Revien, and 
endeavoured to show that the Official Returns upon which 
he based his statistical argument are, as at present pre- 
pared, incomplete and untrustworthy. But the question 
of alien immigration is not one of numbers merely. It 
matters comparatively little tothe main argument whether 
the arrivals in any one particular year, or a selected period 
of three years, were a few thousands more or a few thousands 
less, when there are already so many indigent aliens in 
our midst. Even if we were to grant, for the sake of 
argument, the approximate accuracy of Mr. Willis’ 
estimate from 1891-3 (that being the period quoted by 
Mr. Drage), and admit that the number of aliens who 
came here for settlement during that period was rather 
less than 10,000 per annum, there remains the question of 
their distribution in particular localities and particular 
trades. Arguments derived from the proportion which 
the alien population bears to the whole population of the 
United Kingdom are altogether misleading. If the 
immigrants were to distribute themselves impartially over 
the country, it might be conceded that their numbers 
were ‘ relatively insignificant ;’ if they were to settle in the 
depopulated rural districts it might even be urged, in some 
quarters, that their advent was beneficial. But this is just 
what they do not, The foreign Jews and the vagrant Italians 
are essentially parasitic in their nature. They abhor agricul- 
ture and pastoral pursuits and invariably flock directly to our 
great centres of population, such as the East of London 
and some of our great provincial cities, Leeds, Manchester, 
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Liverpool, Birmingham and certain Scottish towns. More- 
over, they invariably select the most congested districts of 
these already over-populated cities ; and where our people 
are most closely huddled together, where the struggle 
for existence is keenest, there will the greatest number 
of foreign Jews be found, preying on the native workers, 
underselling their labour and taking the bread from their 
mouths. Thus are the conditions of life among our 
people made harder than before, and the standard of 
living lowered by those who, to quote the Bishop of 
Redford, are at once ‘ demoralised and demoralising.’ 

The inflow of even a small number of destitute or semi- 
destitute aliens into a trade or district where most of the 
work is unskilled and irregular will often produce an 
effect out of all proportion to the actual number of the 
invaders. It is the lowest priced article which rules the 
market. There is everything to be said in favour of fair 
competition, but this unrestricted immigration is unfair, 
since in the trades and districts which it affects it forces 
the native worker to compete in the land of his birth with 
those who are willing to work for a wage on which an 
Englishman would starve, and who are able to live (and 
even to thrive) under conditions which to an Englishman 
would mean disease and death. The two trades prin- 
cipally affected are the cheap tailoring and the cheap 
boot-making, but in others also, the cabinet-making and 
fur trade, for instance, the same evil is Leginning to work, 
and always with the same results. Wages are beaten 
down to a starvation point, native labour is displaced, aud 
Englishmen are thrust out of employment. 

Mr. Drage asserts that the immigrants ‘ engage almost 
exclusively in the cabinet-making and clothing trades.’ It 
isalmost incredible that such a statement should be made in 
the face of the evidence which has been tendered to Parlia- 
mentary Committees by the workers themselves. What 
about the boot-making trade? It has suffered almost as 
much as the clothing industry from foreign immigration. 
Mr. Freak, the Secretary of the Shoemakers’ Society, has 
stated that over 10,000 foreigners are engaged in the boot- 
making trade in the East End of London, and that the 
commoner class of work is monopolised by foreigners 
entirely. He has also stated that this alien labour has 
seriously affected the rate of wages received by English 
operatives, not so much in the best shops, but very greatly 
in the commoner class of work. Later on in_ his 
article, it is true, Mr. Drage admits that the boot and 
shoe trade ‘absorbs a larger proportion of the Jewish 
population,’ but says that so far from having displaced native 
labour in this respect ‘the foreign Jew has positively 
created a new trade.’ Let us pit Mr. Freak’s experience 
against this view. He says: ‘I do not think that these 
foreign Jews have created any new industry,.but they 
have made the industry (i¢., the boot-making) in 
common work more beastly, and I do think that they 
are doing an injury in our foreign markets by the stuff that 
they make.’ The Huguenots established new industries 
of glass, silk and paper. The Flemings introduced the 
finer class of weaving into England. In both cases the 
alien influx was beneficial. But these low-class Jewish 
immigrants are incapable of making a new industry. 
The fact that they monopolise the cheap boot-making 
trade and almost monopolise the cheap tailoring (save 
for a few poor Englishwomen) proves nothing except that 
they have undersold and driven forth the native workers, 
But even here they have created no new kind of trade, 
they have merely debased old ones, 

Mr. Drage is of opinion that there is ‘little ground for 
believing the current assertions of undue pauperism 
amongst the aliens,’ and he supports his view by telling 
us that Russians and Poles form 18 per cent. of the popu- 
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lation of Whitechapel but only 1 per cent. of its paupers. 
But it has never been maintained that these foreigners 
come on the rates to any great extent. The numerous 
Jewish and Foreign Benevolent Societies are far too 
careful to allow them to do so. The contention is that 
they force our people upon the rates by underselling 
their labour and driving them out of employment. ‘Their 
influence in increasing the burden of pauperism is indirect 
rather than direct ; but it isnone the less real. The Board 
of Guardians for Whitechapel (the very district to which 
Mr. Drage appeals) have deplored the substitution of 
the foreign for the English population, and have placed on 
record their opinion that the result is lowering tothegeneral 
condition of the people. With regard to the ‘current 
assertions,’ as Mr. Drage airily describes them, concerning 
the destitution of aliens, we have as proof volumes of 
evidence given before the Immigration and Sweating 
Committees by men who have lived and laboured in these 
districts ; we have the testimony of the Bishop of Bedford, 
for instance, whose knowledge of how the poor live 
in East London is unequalled. And I frequently visited 
the docks in the summer of 1891, when hundreds of 
aliens were pouring into the port of London weekly. 
From personal observation I can testify that fully 80 per 
cent. were in a destitute or semi-destitute condition, and 
of wretched physique. W. H. Witkins. 


ACROSS THE TIROL—I 
BY W. M. CONWAY 


Qe party, consisting of my friend Mr, E. A. Fitz- 

Gerald, the guides Aymonod and Louis Carrel, and 
two sepoys of the first battalion of the Fifth Gurkhas, 
Kurbir and Amar Sing, entered the Tirol from Switzer- 
land by way of Nanders. On August 6th we walked up 
the Langtaufererthal to the Weisskugel hut. Aymonod 
entertained the idea, commonly held by Swiss guides, 
that there are no glaciers in the Tirol. The first hour 
of our walk next day up the Langtauferer glacier 
sufficed to dispose of this, for its upper basin presents 
ice-scenery of a magnificence such as many larger 
glaciers do not yield. We passed below a great ice- 
fall, where a part of the Gepatsch glacier’s névé tumbles 
into the Langtauferer ice-stream, displaying some of the 
finest ice-cliffs | ever saw—impregnable from side to side. 
The other occupants of the hut started nearly an hour 
before us and made the ordinary circuit of the glacier, a 
long détour regarded as necessary by the local guides who 
dread crevasses. We saw a short cut, and took it, making 
our way over to the rocks at the foot of the Weisskugel’s 
North uréle, the whole length of which we might easily 
have followed. Not wishing to carry our baggage over 
the peak, we descended to the névé ona level with the 
Weisskugeljoch, where we deposited it. ‘The view from this 
point in the early morning was beautiful beyond words. 
Softly-undulating fields of snow surrounded us, breaking 
here and there into mazes of serac, whose tops the sun 
was brushing. ‘here was a delicacy in the mist-filled and 
sparkling air that manifested with unusual detail the 
complex curvatures of the whitest névé. Over the pass 
rose the Similaun and its attendant peaks all draped in 
purest snow, admirably grouped, and bathed in glittering 
atmosphere, through which the sun shone towards us from 
above their crest. 

We reached this point about one thousand feet below 
the summit of our peak, the Weisskugel, in about two-and- 
three-quarter hours’ walking from the hut. The remainder 
of the ascent lay up a steep snow slope, and back to the 
northern snow aréle. By our descent and re-ascent we 
avoided a rocky hump on the ridge which might easily 
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be traversed or turned. The summit rewarded us with 
the finest panorama we had enjoyed this year, not indeed 
for wonder of wide comprehension, but for delicacy of 
atmospheric effect and richness of unusual colour, Sun- 
wards the air was full of light ; in the opposite direction it 
resembled a purple ocean, within whose depth peaks were 
submerged like coral reefs and soft clouds floated like fair 
creatures of the sea. ‘The nearer Oetzthal peaks with their 
sweeping white drapery in the flood of light were brilliant 
as angelic thrones. The Ortler Range though close at 
hand stretched faintly across the south horizon, all the 
shadows upon it being of the same colour as the neighbour- 
ing sky. The Silvretta was swallowed up in purple air, 
and only its snow-fields appeared like clouds laid upon the 
earth. The valleys that radiated from our feet bent away 
in sinuous curves, which brought the eye back along the 
line of some mountain ridge and thus kept it roving over 
the wide landscape. 

Shortly after our arrival on the top, Carrel and the 
Ghurkas went down to bring the packs over the Weiss 
Kugeljoch, as we were to descend by the south aréte up 
the last rocks of which an unguided (we thought, mis- 
guided) man and his wife were toilsomely ascending. It 
never was a hard aréfe, and now all its difficulties are 
removed by an iron rope fixed like a bannister into high 
staples. They gripped this rope firmly, and slowly ap- 
proached us, yet with steps so uncertain, that we should 
not have been surprised to see them fall from the ridge. 

The Tirol is cursed with wire-ropes. Wherever a good 
scramble was offered by nature, it has been ruined in this 
fashion by man, with the result that any fool can get con- 
veyed almost anywhere in this mountain area, On start- 
ing to descend, we looked down the east face of the moun- 
tain. It is very steep, not merely rapide but raide as 
Aymonod said. Usually it must be a sheet of ice below 
the highest rocks, but this day the ice was buried under a 
quantity of snow apparently in good condition. We saw 
that a descent by the face would be a very short route if 
it could be done. We decided to try it as preferable to 
the chained aréie. The few rocks at the top were easy. 
The first step on the snow proved it good enough for our 
purpose. We went straight down, marvelling how the 
snow held on to the slope at all. One bergschrund was 
passed, and then a second. At the fvot of the steep face 
we met our men coming from the Weisskugeljoch, and 
with them proceeded down the glacier to the trodden 
track from the Hintereisjoch, which we joined in forty 
minutes from the peak. 


THE FATE OF WOOD-ENGRAVING 


A LTHOUGH it is admitted on every hand that wood- 
engraving is in a parlous, dying state, and though 

we all agree that ‘process’ is the weapon that has dealt 
the blow, few seem to realise by whom, or by whose 
authority, it has been wielded. The superficial observer 
will tell you that it is all the fault of wicked pub- 
lishers and niggardly newspaper proprietors, who will not 
illustrate with wood when they can obtain a cheaper, 
if an inferior, process to yield a passable result. So far 
as newspapers and low-priced periodicals are concerned, 
this is certainly true; but such an explanation has little 
bearing on the higher class publications, in which the cost 
of engraving is of secondary consideration. In such works 
as these, a certain sum of money is regularly set aside for 
illustrative purposes, and as quality and not quantity is the 
aim, wood or process is employed according as the best 
results may be obtained. Who is it, then, who sanctify 
the mechanical processes of reproduction wit their 
approval? It is chiefly those for whom the arts count 
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for something more than mere commercial success—the 
artists. 

There are some, of course, who, like Professor Her. 
komer, take a steady stand against the process which 
is displacing wood-engraving. They yearn for the rich 
fat blacks which the ‘tint-block’ will not give—for the 
delicate lines left by the graver, for the brain and feeling 
and the skill born of long apprenticeship, that lie on the 
surface of the engraving upon wood, They care nothing 
for the several advantages that process undoubtedly affords, 
But experience shows that five artists out of six prefer 
process for the reproduction of their own pictures and 
drawings, whatever they may like for their neighbours’, 

‘What a revelation of the cheap nastiness of process,’ 
wrote a country correspondent a short while ago, who 
confided to me his artist’s abhorrence of the method, < are 
those illustrations of the Raphael Cartoons ! Misty and 
blotchy in parts, and speckled too, they are as different 
from the fine bright wood-engravings in my possession, as 
night is from day.’ ‘ A revelation, indeed,’ I had to reply ; 
‘but not as you mean. For now, for the first time you are 
enabled to judge of the true condition and appearance of 
the pictures which have hitherto been misrepresented to 
you through the happy flattery of the engraver.’ This, be 
it observed, is one of the principal merits of the 
‘mechanical’ block—(it is usually denounced as mechanical, 
but, as a matter of fact, the hand of a skilled engraver is 
usually employed to give such re-touching as may be 
thought necessary)—and while the refinement of tone, 
quality, and effect of the original picture or drawing is 
commonly given with more truth than in the majority of 
engravings, expression is retained to a degree hardly to be 
hoped for, even from the skilfullest engraver. Here lies 
the secret of its popularity with painters, who look pri- 
marily to the fidelity of the reproduction, rather than to the 
excellence of its technique. 

In speaking of these artists, I do not of course 
include the army of draughtsmen who nowadays re- 
gularly ‘draw for process,’ just as, a generation since, 
their predecessors followed the calling of ‘ wood draughts- 
men ’—men who, like Mr. Pennell, decry the engraver in 
their own broad field of art, and extol the process-man as 
their own bright genie of the lamp. Had they lived when, 
thirty years ago, John Millais and Frederick Walker were 
educating the engraver, these talented men would be 
drawing for him too, affording him the experience whereby 
he could attain the highest excellence of craftsmanship 
that in him lay and, in proportion as there burned within 
him the artist’s feu sacré, could detach himself from his 
brethren and become the Jackson or the Williams of his 
day. But the wood has been ousted by the gelatine film ; 
and not only does the rank and file of the craft find its 
occupation very nearly gone, but the greater of them — 
those who can engrave a picture, as well as cut the 
‘special artist’s’ sketch—have the sad knowledge that 
it is the painters themselves who, many of them, 
insist upon the process-block, save on the rare occa. 
sions when they are willing to sacrifice their own 
predilections as a tribute to the beautiful art of xylo- 
graphy. ‘To any one who appreciates art and what is 
good in art,’ wrote another correspondent, ‘ the engraving 
entitled “ Mabel,” is worth all the process-blocks in the 
book put together,’ But the writer little guessed that at the 
moment of this criticism, the Royal Academical painter of 
the picture in question was strongly protesting against the 
picture having been engraved instead of being processed ! 
About the same time another well-known artist of my 
acquaintance was writing to his publishers in respect to 4 
set of drawings they had commissioned him to make— if 
your arrangements will not admit of your producing these 
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pages by process, please return them. I won't be repro- 
duced by the wood-engraver. Unfortunate experience 
‘s obviously the cause of this hostile attitude—of this 
preference, natural or unnatural, for good process to bad 
engraving. But that it exists widely is unquestionable. 

Lovers of wood-engraving have hitherto contented 
themselves with the idea that the art was not seriously 
threatened by the advent of process, because, while all 
the commoner forms of illustration—such as the news- 
blocks in the illustrated papers and the ‘adornments ’ of 
books heretofore executed by cheap engraver’s-work —were 
accepted in that method by the many, with the few fine 
wood-engraving would always find a market and command 
remunerative admiration, Even if it were wholly driven 
out of the commercial field, it was said, it would still 
find refuge in the portfolio of the connoisseur, who would 
buy a limited impression, just as he collects books and 
etchings nowadays. ‘To a slight degree this is true. 
Mr. Biscombe Gardner's proofs, like M. Leptre’s in France, 
are eagerly purchased and treasured as things of artistic 
beauty. But after? Who is there to take his place if 
wood-engraving is crushed out of its old position? How 
are masters to emerge if there are no pupils te produce 
them? Gardner, Lepére, Klinkicht, Roberts, Florian, 
Pannemaker—the excellence of these is the outcome of 
years of journeyman’s labour ; in many cases, even of the 
inferior sort of engravers work. Those who were content 
with the effacement of engraving for ordinary reproductive 
purposes so long as it were retained as an art, are now 
beginning to realise that the two sections of the craft are 
interdependent. There is no alternative. If ordinary 
engraving is to go, fine engraving will go withit. The 
matter rests with the public, the publishers, and the 
artists. ‘The public is too ignorant and insensate for it to 
be regarded as a court of appeal whose decision must be 
binding. The publishers, taken as a class, are forced 
to follow public taste, especially when such commercial 
advantages as economy and punctuality in delivery are 
aimed at. If, therefore, the artists make no stand, if they 
silently accept and encourage the use of process, the 
wood-engraver is lost—the coup-de grace is given right 
between the shoulders, We have in England a few young 
men of great ability from whom great things may be 
hoped. Whether or not they may eventually be ranked 
with the greatest ones of the day, lies largely in the hands 
of the artists; and if something be not done speedily they 
will be among the last of their race, and their art will 
leave the country, to flourish as it now does in France and 
Germany, and to a lesser degree, the United States. 

M. H. Sprecmann, 


ANGLING FOR THE AGEING AND OLD 
THROUGH THE ICE FOR PIKE 


\ HEN rivers and lakes are frostbound, and the 

surface of the waters seems only fit to be held 
by skaters, sliders, curlers, and votaries of the truculent 
hockey-sticks, the experienced angler may get rare sport 
even in Great Britain, for the hungry pike is then at his 
hungriest and best. At no time may the angler hope to 
come to closer quarters, or do so with less trouble or fear 
of detection, than when three or four inches of solid and 
possibly snow-covered ice intervene between him and the 
huge eyes of his sharp-toothed quarry. ‘The main 
difficulty is the getting proper holes bored through the 
ice without noise and disturbance and injury to the sur- 
rounding ice. ‘lhis done, spinning, live bait, or trimmers 
may be employed as may be deemed suitable. First for 
boring the holes, which need not be more than from a 
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foot to eighteen inches in diameter in this country, where 
the ice rarely exceeds six inches in thickuess, though two, 
three, or four feet may be necessary in the great rivers 
and lakes of Russia, Poland, Canada, and the United 
States. Holes may be made silently and rapidly by heat, 
and we have devised a neat and cheap method which 
involves no costly or cumbersome apparatus. A strong 
stick, a large tin washing-bowl with four equidistant holes 
in the rim, four yards of pliable wire to suspend the basin 
from the stick withal, the bow] full of charcoal or other 
fuel, and a box of lucifer matches are all that need be 
taken to the ice to bore a dozen or more of suitable 
holes. An iron bucket, if soundly riveted, will be useful 
when the ice is very thick, but the vessel used must 
not depend on solder for soundness, Having filled your 
bowl, warming-pan, or bucket with fuel and brought 
it to a red heat (on land if posisble), if not on a 
suitable support above the ice, and duly suspended 
it from the stick or pole, drop the bottom of the vessel 
on the spot you want to pierce, and let it sink nearly 
to the level of the rim, taking care to let no water enter 
the vessel, which will go through the ice, much as a 
red-hot knife does through a roll of butter. Draw the 
vessel out, and in a minute or so when it is red hot again 
make another hole, and so on as long as the charcoals, 
ete., are hot. You will have the advantage of fishing 
through smooth-edged holes of the diameter you require, 
without having cracked the surrounding ice. Having 
made your holes, if in a river where you know that the 
water is deep, as close to the bank as you possibly can, 
especially if the bank is hollow ; if in a pond, where you 
know the fish are likely to lie, gently drop a bait head 
first, arranged as described in my article on ‘Snap Trol- 
ling’ published in the National Observer of December (th, 
1890, into each hole in succession, drawing it up and down 
for a minute ortwo every time you insert your bait, using 
strong tackle and rod. In all probability you will not 
have to wait Jong for a savage snap, as the fish rush to the 
airholes and are sure to be hungry. You may use an 
artificial spinning bait, if you cannot procure the natural 
article. In this case we advise the employment of a 
Devon or Totnes bait made heavy and large to represent 
a gudgeon, Let the bait descend till it touches the 
bottom, then draw it up close to the surface and let it 
sink again, When you hook a fish in ice you must lug 
him out, nolens volens, as quickly as possible, or you may 
easily lose him. If you have live bait you may set a 
trimmer in each hole, as this will not prevent your 
dropping a spinning bait in. The cord of each trimmer 
should have a key,or curtain ring on it between the bait 
and trimmer, ‘This ring is attached to a short cord, and 
the cord to the middle of a stick about four feet long. If 
a fish takes, and having gorged runs off, the stick cannot 
be pulled through the hole, and so you save pike and 
trimmer. In using live bait, it is not necessary to impale 
the poor little victims on the hooks. These can be 
fastened to them by elastic bands—-two small bands to 
each fish, a practice introduced from humane motives by 
the second Duke of Wellington at Strathfieldsaye. Next 
in importance to taking the pike is the cooking and eating 
your freshwater shark. He is best filleted; we say 
he because the male is always the better-flavoured, 
though the female fish, even when full of spawn, may be 
so filleted and dressed as to rival filleted soles—real soles 
mark you, not the lemon-sole abomination. This we 
triumphantly proved in March 1886 to an incredulous 
friend, now no more, at Claygate. A female pike heavy 
in spawn was brought to the house and promptly con- 
demned, We protested, and the fish, having been skinned 
and filleted, was served up on the same dish with: fine 
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fillets of sole, and admitted by all at table to be as good 
if not better. The recipe is simple, and was learned by 
the writer at Ambleside over forty years ago, where the 
splendid Windermere Pike (we maintain that these, and 
the great pike of the Scotch, Irish, and Welsh lakes are 
true muskilunge, sor nobilior, and not Esox luctus as 
classified by most icthyologists) are served in this fashion. 
You cut a strip of skin along the middle of the fish’s back, 
thus removing the back fin, you run a sharp knife through 
the skin of the belly from the throat to tail. Now join 
the incisions by cuts on each side below the gills, lift up 
a corner of the skin, and draw it off on each side, gently 
pressing the meat down with the blade of a table-knife. 
Having removed the skin, run your knife on the median 
line of each side in turn, and take off the meat in four long 
strips or fillets, You will leave most of the bones, whether 
of back or belly, attached to the spine, but there are others, 
of diabolical forkiness, which cannot easily be got out. 
Soak your fillets, which you cut into convenient sizes, in 
strong vinegar for about half an hour. This not only takes 
all the lime out of the bone, but also any muddy flavour 
from the flesh. Rinse in fresh water and fry, serving up 
with slices of lemon, Ripece. 


A MODEL MONT-DE-PIETE 


tegen ETE, as other institutions, have deterio- 
~ rated with age; there is not one among them 
to-day that is doing for the poor what was done by the 
first ever opened in Paris. This special mont-de-piét¢ 
was, it is true, a marvel in its way—a perfect model of 
what such places should be. It was designed, organised 
and managed by a man with a touch of genius; and it 
was under the protection of Cardinal Richelieu, who used 
to visit it from time to time and give its director friendly 
hints, no doubt, as to how he might improve his institu- 
tion. It was opened on April Ist, 1637, at the Sign of the 
Cock, a great block of buildings near the Seine, in the 
very centre of Paris. Here were the store-rooms and 
offices, as well as the public hall and the court-yard, in 
which most of the business was transacted. The staff, in 
addition to the honorary manager, consisted of an official 
valuer, licensed by the State, an inspector, a cashier, 
and several clerks and porters. To prevent the mont- 
de-picté from being used as a receptacle for stolen goods, 
bills were posted up in public places warning thieves that, 
if they attempted to raise money on their ill-gotten 
goods at the Sign of the Cock, they would assuredly 
meet with the fate they deserved. Its officials, it was 
stated, had an unfailing method of discriminating between 
the honest and the dishonest ; and they would promptly 
hand over to the police all suspicious characters. Pre- 
cautions were also taken to guard against another evil, 
In those days the poorer quarters of the city were never 
free from disease: small-pox, fever, plague, and even 
leprosy were there in a more or less chronic state. 
There was great danger, therefore, of a mont-de-piété 
becoming a centre of infection. According to the rules of 
the Sign of the Cock, however, no article by which 
infection could be transmitted was allowed to be taken 
there until the official inspector had visited the house 
where it was, and could certify that it had not been in 
contact with any person suffering from infectious disease. 
The attention of modern pawnbrokers might with advan- 
tage be drawn to this rule. 

The modus agendi at the Sign of the Cock was simple 
in the extreme. Any one who wished to pledge anything 
he possessed, might take it straight to the mont-de-picté, 
always providing the article was non-infectious. If, how- 


ever, it was a bed, a carpet, or anything by which disease 
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could be disseminated, he must give notice to the inspector, 
who, after seeing the article, arranged for it to be trans 
ported to the bureau if he found this could be done with. 
out risk to the community. At the bureau it was valued 
by the official appraiser ; and two-thirds of the sum he 
decided it was worth was advanced to itsowner. A regis. 
tration fee of three sous was all the borrower was then 
required to pay. When, however, he redeemed his 
property, he was charged interest at the rate of six deniers 
the livre, or about three per cent. per annum, for the money 
he had had. There seems to have been no fixed limit of 
time within which the things pledged must be redeemed. 
In each transaction, when the money was lent, it was 
decided by the officials and their clients, in consultation, 
when it should be returned. If at the end of the time 
agreed upon, the owner of the article pledged was not 
able to redeem it, he might, by paying an additional 
registration fee, repledge it. But if, when the second 
pledge lapsed, he still could not raise the necessary money, 
his property was sold at a public auction, which was held 
every Thursday afternoon in the Court Yard at the Sign 
of the Cock. A full description of the things to be sold 
was published in advance, in the official gazette, and was 
posted up in the thoroughfares, that the citizens might 
be tempted to go to compete for them. If the things 
when sold did not raise the money for which they were 
pledged, the loss fell on the Institution. If, however, 
they raised more, the surplus, after the interest and the 
expenses of the sale were deducted, was handed to the 
original owner, providing he claimed it within eighteen 
months. Otherwise it became the property of the 
mont-de-picéte. 

As the very raison d’éire of the Sign of the Cock was to 
help the poor, special regulations were in force for their 
benefit. For one thing they were allowed, if they chose, 
to redeem their possessions by instalments. They might 
take a few francs, or even a few sous, to the mont-de- 
piété whenever they could scrape them together. Thus 
they were often able to clear off debts little by little 
which they could never have paid all at once. The 
poorest of all, too, those who were trying to keep starva- 
tion at bay, were charged no fees. The officials had 
orders to dispose of their goods for them gratis, and to do 
for them always the very best they could. 

There are pessimists, of course, among the poor ; 
though, oddly enough, not nearly so many in proportion 
as among the rich. The great majority of those who 
pawn their chattels never doubt but that sooner or later 
good luck will come, and then they will be able to redeem 
them. Still, there are some few who have so far lost 
their faith in miracles as to face the fact boldly, that for 
them things will go from bad to worse. They don’t care 
to pawn—-what is the good when they will never be able 
to redeem ?—they prefer selling. When the mont-de- 
picté was organised the interests of this section of the 
community were carefully considered. All who sent their 
property there were given the option of pawning, selling, 
or exchanging it. If they chose to sell it, it was entered 
on the list for the following Thursday, and was then put 
up for auction. As the owner of the article was, of 
course, at liberty to bid for it himself, he could prevent 
its being sold for less than its real value. He had to pay 
the officials, for arranging the sale, a registration fee of 
three sous, and a commission of six deniers the livre on 
the money he received. 

The Exchange Bureau of the mont-de-picté was a 
much more complicated affair than either of the other 
departments. People who had possessions which they 
did not care to keep, but which they either could not, or 
would not, sell, used to register them in this Bureau, and 
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state for what they would like to exchange them. For 
instance, a man miglt have a superfluous table but be 
sorely in want of a chair. In that case, he sent his table 
to the exchange with a ticket attached to it setting forth 
the kind of chair he wished for. If by chance there was 
one who had a chair and wished for a table the transaction 
was simple enough. But it might happen, that the only 
person who had a chair to idispose of stood in need of 
knives and forks, Then the services of the officials were 
required, for it was their duty to assess the value of the 
various articles and arrange the necessary exchanges. 
The things offered in exchange were on view in the show- 
room at the Bureau ; and once a week a list of them was 
published in the official gazette. 

The mont-de-piété at the Sign of the Cock was supposed 
to be organised on a self-supporting basis ; but there are 
no statistics extant to prove whether or not it ever really 
defrayed its own expenses. Be this as it may, it was 
certainly a most beneficent institution, a real boon to the 
poor whom it helped to tide over evil days. Unfor- 
tunately it was open only for some seven years. From 
the first it was regarded with suspicion by the Parliament, 
seemingly for no reason excepting that it was forwarded 
by Cardinal Richelieu, And in 1644, when the great 
Minister was no longer there to defend it, a decree was 
issued ordering it to be closed. 


THE NEW PICKWICK 
11, —MR, PICKWICK’S RAILWAY SPEECH 


N their travels Mr, Pickwick and party always occu- 
pied a reserved carriage, and the illustrious leader 
would while away the tedium of the journey by some of 
his most lively jests and sallies. On one occasion when the 
train came rolling into a great midland town, they noticed 
that a group of persons gathering round the door looked 
in at the carriages with much curiosity. They distinctly 
heard the words, ‘ Club,’ ‘ Pickwickians,’ etc. 

‘Dear me,’ said Mr. Pickwick, in a flutter, ‘this is 
wonderful, You see they know about us! What can they 
want? What ought one to do, I wonder?” 

‘Sit tight, of course, said Tupman. ‘I suppose they 
have heard of some of our queer antics at the last town, 
and want to have a good stare at us,’ 

‘Dear me!’ said Mr. Pickwick not attending to him. 
‘This is popularity. I wonder what és the proper course. 
I really think a few words of acknowledgment—eh ? ’ 

Some of the more obsequious Pickwickians—such as 
Winkle—murmured ‘ Hear, Hear.’ ‘l'upman, as was to be 
expected, impatiently looked out of the other window and 
muttered, ‘ Another absurd exhibition.’ 

But Mr. Pickwick, once he had conceived an idea in 
which his duty to himself and his personal interest were 
concerned, was not the man to lay it aside lightly. The 
next instant he was stretching himself out of the carriage 
window, and, waving his arm gracefully to bespeak atten- 
tion, began : 

‘Gentlemen, only a few words of thanks in acknowledg- 
ment of your kind reception of us.’ 

In an instant there was a rush made to the carriage, to 
the sounds of ‘What’s up?’ ‘Whois it?’ ‘What's he 
saying ?’ 

‘Gentlemen,’ went on Mr. Pickwick, ‘this is a truly 
graceful compliment, and I can assure you on the part of 
myself and of my fellow Pickwickians that we feel it 
deeply—deeply. I am, as you know, and as I have often 
repeated lately, a second chamber man, Not, you will 
understand me, for the veto. Some of us, like my friend 
Tupman are for “ filling up the cup,” as it called, at once : 
some of us——' 
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‘Fill away, governor; give it a name,’ said a low 
fellow. 

‘Some of us, I repeat,’ went on Mr. Pickwick, ‘are for 
the simple veto.’ 

‘A vet of four-ale,’ said the same voice. 

‘But as I said before, I stand by a second chamber. I 
am a second-chamber man——’ 

A bustling person in a gold-peaked cap here came up. 

‘No speaking here, please, gentlemen,’ he said. ‘ You 
are creating a disturbance. The people can’t get to their 
seats,’ 

Mr. Pickwick was indignant. ‘Iam nol to be gagged 
sir, he said, ‘and shall choose my own time and place to 
address my fellow countrymen. And further, I tell you 
this——’ 

The Inspector—for ’twas he —waved his hand. A loud 
noise as of shouting—as though several horse-boxes 
were being added to the train—drowned Mr. Pickwick’s 
accents, 

‘Shame!’ he said. ‘Gentlemen, you hear and note; 
these jacks-in-oflice would overpower my voice. But I 
shall not be muzzled for all that. And from this place I 
will tell you this, and tell you as a second-chamber 
man, which I shall be to my dying day , 

Here there came a loud, sustained whistle from the 
engine, and the train began to move. ‘The crowd, how- 
ever, ran alongside and kept up with it, laughing and 
applauding ; while Mr. Pickwick, still stretching himself 
far out of the window, his followers clutching at his coat- 
tails, continued to gesticulate and proclaim, quite hoarsely, 
that he ‘ was a second-chamber man.’ 

‘Such treatment, he said, as he sank back into his seat. 
‘ But it was done on purpose. This gang has been hired by 
Blotton to mob me. Still, I never saw such a set of sym- 
pathising porters! Eh ?’ 

The followers agreed it was a shame—* got up by the 
other party, etc. Tupman merely gruated out to his 
neighbour : 

‘What was he going to say when that lucky whistle 
interrupted? Doesn’t know himself, I do believe !’ 





lil.—MRs, MACARTHY BARDELL 


Mr. Primrose Pickwick was seated in his room close to 
Downing Street expecting a visit from his ‘ followers.’ 
By a fashionable courtesy they were called his ‘ followers,’ 
but this amiable leader in practice rather ‘ followed ’ them, 
and amiably adapted his movements to their claims and 
wishes. Mrs. Macarthy Bardell, his landlady, a lady of 
Irish extraction, was dusting the room. Her devotion to 
her lodger was extraordinary. She often confided to her 
friend, Mrs. Cluppins, that ‘it were a pleasure to “do” 
for so nice a gentleman; that but for her he could not get 
along at all, and that he was always so tender-like to her.’ 
More than once he had ‘’inted’ that he would set her up 
in a little ’ouse of her own. ‘You stand by me, Mrs. 
Macarthy Bardell,’ he says, ‘and see if I don’t stand by 
you. ‘l1'd bring him to a pint if I were you,’ Mrs. 
Cluppins would say, ‘and if he shilly-shallied, I’d leave 
him to himself; and see where he’d be. He couldn't 
go on at all without you, Mrs. Macarthy Bardell,’ added 
Mrs, Cluppins. ‘Out he'd go!’ 

Thoughts of this pleasing kind were floating through 
Mrs, Macarthy’s brain as she dusted, when Mr. Pickwick, 
lifting his eyes from his newspaper, said quietly: ‘I have 
been thinking, Mrs. Macarthy, of a little plan in wiich 
you are concerned and one that will please us both, and 
that engaging child, your little Healey, too ’—‘ Little 
Healey’ was Mrs. Bardell’s son. ‘The dream of your 
life is, 1 know, to have a little house of your own, where 
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you could manage for yourself, have no bother with us 
lodgers and be independent of us all, Am I not right?’ 

‘Good gracious, thought Mrs. Macarthy, ‘he’s a coming 
to it at last!’ 

‘Now I must tell you,’ went on Mr. Pickwick, ‘that, at 
present this is an arrangement for which we are not 
quite ripe, Mrs. Macarthy, and for the most selfish reasons. 
For I want to keep you ¢o myself and for myself. Yet I 
tell you what—you know my friend and confidant Mr. 
Marchhare, who comes here—he has my instruction to 
draw you a little cheque—say £100—not for yourself—-we 
shall say for an evicted tenant, eh?’ added Mr. Pickwick 
with inexpressible slyness. 

Mrs. Macarthy was in a perfect flutter. She never 
dreamed of things coming to this point. She drew near 
to Mr. Pickwick. 

‘ But one of these days,’ said Mr. Pickwick quietly, ‘ we 
shall talk of it. In short, the only difficulty in the way is 
the predominant partner. You will have to bring him 
round first. And now can you guess who the predominant 
partner is—eh, Mrs. Macarthy ?’ 

Mrs. Macarthy Bardell, now quite close to Mr. Pickwick, 
the duster in her hand, in a sudden tumult of pleasure, 
threw it down on the sofa and murmuring, ‘Oh, you dear, 
dear man!’ fell into his arms! Almost at the same 
moment the door opened and his three ‘ followers’ enter- 
ing stood gazing at the group quite petrified with astonish- 
ment. The first was the portly Harcourt Tupman ; beside 
him, Winkle, and in the rear—Marchhare Snodgrass. 
The situation was complicated by the little Healey who, 
thinking his mamma was in danger, clung to Mr. Pick- 
wick’s legs. 

‘Good gracious,’ said the stout T'upman, ‘ what does all 
this mean ?’ 

‘He said the “’Dominant pardner,’’ murmured the 
fainting Mrs. Macarthy, ‘and me was to be predominant 
pardner.’ 

‘I never said such a thing,’ said Mr. Pickwick, im- 
patiently, ‘do take her away. And that boy too!’ 

‘If you did ask her to be predominant partner,’ said Mr, 
Harcourt Tupman, ‘it was indiscreet.’ 

‘I never meant it,’ said the unhappy Mr. Pickwick. 

‘ Pooh,’ said Mr. Tupman, ‘we can explain it away to 
her when she recovers.’ Percy FirzGeravp. 


PLAYERS AND PATRONS 


LJ ISTRIONIC history seems about to repeat itself. 

Some years ago a great pother was raised by 
certain theatrical managers on the score of the alleged 
severe treatment accorded to sundry of their enterprises 
by first-night audiences. ‘There is no world (except 
perhaps that of letters) wherein a grievance is more 
cherished and better ventilated than in the world behind 
the footlights. Loud, therefore, was the wail, and 
piteous the appeal for protection against a tyrannical 
public that insisted on expressing its candid opinion of 
the plays submitted to its judgment, even when that 
opinion chanced to be flatly unfavourable. One promi- 
nent dramatist, since deceased, shook his fist in the face 
of his unappreciative judges; an equally prominent 
manager resorted to the Hibernian expedient of trans- 
ferring his ‘first nights’ to the afternoon; and charges 
of ‘cabal’ and ‘ conspiracy’ were set afoot quite as foolishly 
as in the recent case of Guy Domville. As, however, it 
was found that only the bad plays suffered, and as it was 
evident to all except the wailers that dramatic productions 
are not matters worth conspiring about, no one gave heed 
to the managerial bitter cry, which subsided just as soon 
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as those who raised it found something acceptable to offer 
their patrons. 

After awhile a reaction of leniency set in. The once 
dreaded ‘first-nighter’ lost his fierceness, and lapsed 
into an attitude of universal toleration sadly preju- 
dicial to the best interests of the stage. his state of 
things has endured almost until the present day, and has 
been in great measure responsible for the epidemic of 
dreariness and drivel which threatened quite recently to 
piralyse theatrical enterprise altogether. The ultra. 
patient hearing accorded to nasty ‘problem’ dramas and 
insultingly imbecile variety plays within the last three o; 
four years has naturally lulled managers into the belief that 
the latter-day playgoer is a dumb and spiritless dog, pre. 
pared to mumble contentedly any kind of bone that may be 
flung to him by the providers of his dramatic fare, Byt 
suddenly, to their utter consternation, the long-suffering 
animal has awakened and barked. More than one recent 
first-night has been enlivened by distinct and emphatic 
demonstrations of public discontent. At once the 
preposterous cry of ‘cabal’ has been revived, and the 
right of an audience to express any but a favourable 
opinion of the entertainment it has paid to see is treated 
once more as a debatable question, It is high time for 
our amusement caterers, once and for all, to clear their 
minds of this kind of cant, and to recognise, not only that 
the right to approve involves the corresponding right to 
condemn, but that any attempt to check the exercise of 
the latter rightis in the last degree impolitic and dangerous, 
There is no question of maintaining any absurd theory of 
the infallibility of the playgoer. Audiences, as a matter 
of fact, are guilty of stupidity and bad taste quite as 
often as those who serve them though, to be sure, this 
fact has accounted for many more successes than failures. 
The case of Guy Domville, cited already, affords a melan- 
choly example of a first-night audience at its worst. Yet, 
even in that instance, the sole cause of valid complaint 


‘Jay not in the unfavourable reception of the play, but in 


the coarsely inconsiderate harshness with which the adverse 
verdict was flung at the head of an author of Mr. Henry 
James’s genius and distinction. Despite all its delicate 
literary art—partly, no doubt, because of it—the play 
bored to exasperation a large section of Mr, Alexander's 
clients, who sinned only in the needless brutality with 
which they conveyed an opinion which they had every 
right to express. Even as it was, the manager showed 
far more wisdom in bowing to the verdict of his savagely 
candid ‘ friends in front,’ than did those of his well-meaning 
sympathisers who went to and fro with cock-and-bull 
stories of supposititious ‘cabals.’ Deserving as he was of all 
credit for his courageous experimentand forthe praiseworthy 
ambition that prompted it, Mr. Alexander could not hope 
to escape from the fundamental condition attaching to all 
undertakings conducted on a commercial basis—a_ condi- 
tion best expressed by the homely saying that they who 
pay the piper havea right to call the tune, and by old 
Samuel Johnson’s toc-familiar couplet on the relations 
between players and their patrons. 

And, apart from all question of right, it would be, as 
recent experience indicated, a wholly disastrous thing for 
the stage if the fear of the audience ceased to be the begin- 
ning of managerial wisdom. ‘The one fairly questionable 
point in connection with the whole subject relates to the 


discretion of playgoers in the choice of their methods of 


expressing disapproval. Here there is undoubtedly room 
for a large measure of reform. It is monstrous that a 
dramatist should be execrated like a common malefactor 
because he has failed to gauge the taste of the ‘paying 
public,’ or even, for the matter. of that, because his work 
is absolutely bad. ‘The moral of the fabulous Western 
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coal? 
aa a best,’ might well be taken to heart, with the 
necessary modifications, by some of the demonstrative 
frst-night deities of the St. James’s Theatre and elsewhere. 
Angry manifestations of public disgust are simply invaluable 
in the theatre, and of late years have not been forthcoming 
by any means as often as they were required. But they 
should be reserved exclusively for plays or players that 
insult the public taste or the public intelligence, and for 
playwrights who stroll before the curtain and provoke such 
chastisement by exhibitions of studied insolence. Against 
work that merely fails to please, there could be no demon- 
stration more unexceptionable, and at the same time more 
crushing, than that of silent withdrawal from the theatre. 
One or two object-lessons of this kind—the house deserted, 
before curtain-fall, by all but the professional critics and 
the private friends of the management—would prove far 
more effective than the fiercest torrent of ‘boos’ and cat- 
calls that ever descended alike upon the just and the 
unjust at the crisis of a first-night failure, 


MAN TO MAN 
(A Letter Under ‘ Flying Seal’) 


Caractacus Chambers, Fehruary 1st, 1895. 


My pear Percy, 

I am dictating this letter to you because, owing 
to a vile combination of rheumatism and spleen, I am 
confined to my bed, You will therefore know that nothing 
but a strong regard for my sense of duty induces me to go 
to the trouble of inditing this epistle. The fact is that 
the snow and ice which reign outside have made more 
martyrs than all the Popes combined. On all sides—at 
least judging from my letters—those stricken by the 
weather are as plentiful in their misery as the Chinese. 
Out of evil comes good. And in this respect I do not 
refer to the inhabitants of the Celestial Empire, but to 
that region in which I am now lying. I mean Bedford- 
shire. My discovery is this. Away with sheets, sleep 
between clean new blankets, you avoid all chance of chill, 
you are as snugly ensconced as a dormouse, and there is no 
chance of your being oppressed with damp linen. At the 
present minute I am stretching my limbs in an atmosphere 
of Witney not polluted by a trace of wax and cotton. To 
some married men sleeping between blankets would be a 
source of disagreement with their partners for life, but 
then, on the other hand, I have known action for separa- 
tion taken with regard to disagreement between the 
virtues of a spring mattress and a feather bed. These 
are the woes of connubial bliss, and they are so severe 
that I marvel at such a man as Napoleon I. ever taking 
the trouble to get married at all, but as we all know he 
made an ass of himself twice and probably died in St. 
Helena in consequence. 

Considerable pressure has been placed on the Queen by 
the moribund Government of which Lord Rosebery is the 
head to induce Her Majesty to open Parliament in per- 
son; but it is highly improbable that our Sovereign I.ady 
will fall in with these views, despite the royal assent of 
Sir William Harcourt. Nevertheless, it is likely that the 
Queen will herself hold drawing-rooms at Buckingham 
Palace, on ‘Tuesday, February 19th, and Tuesday, March 
sth. The silly report of Her Majesty’s sudden illness 
was, as you know, quite without foundation, ‘There is a 
certain sort of scribe who rejoices in making his pence out 
of the maladies, supposed or real, of the Royal Family, 
One day he will announce, at so much per line, that the 
Queen has got whooping-cough, and the next morning 
contradict his own statement on the same terms and in 


lacard, ‘Don’t shoot the musicians; they are’ 
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another paper. The fact that he is useful to the manu- 
facturers of printer’s ink gives no shadow of excuse for 
his existence. He it was, I suppose, who invented the 
betrothal of Prince Alfred of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 

I am very glad to know that the Princess of Wales will 
certainly be with us again within the space of a few days, 
but owing to Her Royal Highness’s strong affection for 
her widowed sister, Colonel Stanley Clarke’s mission to 
Russia has been no sinecure. But it is more than probable 
that after a short stay in this country the Princess will 
return to the Continent and join the Czarevna-dowager. 
As I told you a week ago the Prince of Wales will be the 
guest of Lord Londonderry at Wynyard in June next, 
during the meeting of the Royal Agricultural Show at 
Darlington, and it was largely due to the influence of the 
ex-Lord Lieutenant of Ireland that the gathering is to be 
held in so unholy a neighbourhood. A Durham ox, like 
Durham mustard, is a saleable commodity, but Darlington 
diet and Durham diet are synonymous in the land of the 
pitman, who will upbraid the memory of a father who has 
been launched into eternity by a colliery explosion with 
his son’s knife in his pocket. Lord and Lady Warwick 
have been having gay times at Warwick Castle, where a 
bal poudré has been one of the social successes of the 
week. Count Deym, Prince Francis of Teck, the ubiqui- 
tous M. de Soveral, Prince and Princess Henry of Pless, 
the Duke and Duchess of Sutherland, Lord Kenyon, Lord 
and Lady Rosslyn and Mr. and Lady ‘Feo’ Sturt, who is 
too good for the people of Dorsetshire, were among the 
guests. 

There can be no question but a Conservative will be 
returned for Paddington in place of Randolph Churchill. 
But, unfortunately, there seems to be likely to come a 
most unlovely quarrel upon the question of succession. 
Somebody, one of those nameless somebodies who always 
turn up when they are undesired, has written to the Times 
saying that Mr, Ritchie, who won a Cadmean Victory in 
passing the County Council Act, ought to be thrust into the 
gap. Somebody else writes to say that the gap may be 
filled, but not by Mr. Ritchie; and that if Mr. Ritchie 
stands the seat will most likely be lost. The said Mr. 
Ritchie is an unfortunate personage. His great measure 
dished the Radicals; but the Tories never liked it; and 
they show a considerable disposition to dish him. He 
will do well to eschew Paddington. 

You will be glad to know that Sir Henry Ponsonby is 
pragressing most favourably, and that he will still continue 
to held his post by the express desire of the Queen, at 
least nominally, though his work will be done by Sir 
Fleetwood Edwards and Colonel Bigge. Indeed it is most 
likely that Sir Henry Ponsonby will prevail on Her Majesty 
to relieve him of any responsibility whatever. But it is 
very satisfactory that so genial a courtier and so able an 
administrator should have such excellent substitutes. 

When I am about again I am advised to go to Brighton, 
where the Duke and Duchess of Fife are being very much 
looked after, but personally I think that the pine-groves 
of Bournemouth or the ozone of Torquay will aid in what 
my friend Cyrus B. Kirk calls ‘the refixing of the human 
fabric.’ You ask me about the fall of the Government. 
Only the personality of Lord Rosebery could keep it 
together. My grandmother owned a French poodle, by 
name Cesar. He was always invited when an audience 
was present to ‘ faire le beau.’ This he did by standing on 
his head and exhibiting his very reduced tail to the 
spectators. Lord Rosebery is always being asked to 
‘ faire le beau,’ but his tail is growing so short that he and 
his majority will probably be mistaken at the meeting of 
Parliament for the political Manx cat.—Yours ever, 

Hat (0' tue Wynp), 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


IN DEFENCE OF CANNING 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
London, 28th January, 1895. 


Sir,—In your sympa3thetic article on Lord Randolph 
Churchill you draw a parallel in ‘one respect’ between his 
career and that of Canning’s, and a little later you say that 
‘an irrepress‘ble passion for intrigue was the defect of 
Canning.’ 

I have not so read Canning’s career, nor so unde stood his 
political genius. Tome it seems that if there was one thing 
more than another to which Canning was opposed, it was 
cabals and intrigues of all kinds. He had good reason to 
hate them. It was the backstairs influence, the plots and 
counter-plots of the Addingtonian Tories (the ‘old gang’ of 
Canning’s day) which hampered his policy, crippled his 
energies, and finally worried him into his grave. Tae 
reactionary section of the Tory party never ceased to 
milign him from the day when Mr. Pitt’s death left him almost 
friendless until the time when, for a brief four months, he 
‘entered into his inheritance.’ It was Canning’s dislike of 
cabals which led the Duke of Wellington to declare that he 
was ‘hostile to the aristocracy. Nothing could be more 
untrue, for Canning was as true a Tory as ever breathed, albeit 
an enlightened and progressive one. But he rightly resisted 
the intrigues of the short-sighted Tory peers. ‘ Your Majesty’s 
father,’ he said to George IV., ‘broke down the Whig domina- 
tion. Will your Majesty submit toa Tory?’ ‘No,’ replied the 
King, ‘I’m damned if I do.’ 

In good truth, it was not Canning who intrigued: he was 
the victim of intrigue. It was the Tory Duke of Rutland 
who cabalied against him; who forced his way into the king’s 
closet, with a memorial signed by eight dukes against Mr. 
Canning’s appointment as Prime Minister. It was the Duke 
of Wellington who went behind his back to the king, and who 
intrigued with Mr. Peel against him. Both the duke and Mr. 
Peel tried to whisper away his influence, and failed completely. 
Both refused to join his Administration, on the ostensible ground 
that he was pledged to Catholic emancipation. Yet two years 
later they actually carried emancipation themselves! Let 
posterity judge. 

Space forbids me, or I should like to criticise your statement 
that in ‘one respect’ Lord Randolph Churchill’s career showed 
a curious likeness to that of Mr. Canning. Alas! it was not in 
one respect only, but in many, that the career of the brilliant 
statesman who has just passed away coincided with that of the 
‘inheritor of the traditions of Pitt’—the most enlightened, the 
most progressive, and the most cruelly misrepresented leader 
which the Tory party has produced.—I an, etc., 

A Tory DEMOCRAT. 


REVIEWS 


ALBERT MOORE 


Albert Moore: his Lifeand Works. By ALFRED Lys BALDRY. 
London : Bell. 


Mr. Baldry’s ‘ Albert Moore’ is a very pretty picture-book, so 
pretty indeed that one almost forgets the inconvenience of having 
to hold alarge volume with wide margins while one reads the letter- 
press. The splendid type is really too big to read at an ordinary 
distance, but it has the advantage of covering the ground, and 
what at first looks like a monumental treatise turns out to be 
not much more than a sublime pamphlet. On the whole Mr. 
Baldry has done his work well. In the matter of dates, lists, 
and indexes he has shirked no labour, and above all his writing 
is comparatively free from the affectation which too often is 
dearer to writers about art than the art about which they write. 
The biographer’s enthusiasm at times leads him into uncon- 
scious absurdity, and lack of matter forces him to cover some 
space with criticisms of criticisms and quota'ions from passing 
notices in the daily press. He descends to absurdity when he 
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says of Albert Moore, ‘Long before he could read or write, he 
had arrived at a quite respectable proficiency in drawing and 
had settled down into a systematic and intelligent course of 
working from natural objects.’ Nor does Mr. Baldry rise much 
above absurdity in the next sentences : ‘A portrait of him when 
about four or five years old, drawn by his father, represents 
him as standing and ho'ding for tis mother to see a study of a 
vase of flowers, which is placed on a table beside him. He js 
dressed in a childish costume, in a brown velvet frock and 
short white socks with strap shoes.’ 

The life of Albert Moore as told by Mr. Baldry is without 
interest. He came ofa family of artists and he worked at art 
all his life. It is pleasant to know that from the first he was 
allowed to follow his inclinations towards art. He never nad 
to contend with obstruction at home or to g») through the 
drudgery of toiling at an uncongenial occupation, a necessity 
which has embittered the youth of so many artis’s. 

With regard to the amount of recognition which Albert 
Moore received Mr. Baldry appears to exaggerate the facts, 
Few artists get all the fame they fesl to be their due, but for 
something like thirty years Moore occup‘ed a conspicuou; 
place, and Mr. Baldry himself says that though Moore did not 
become a Royal Academician it was his own fault. To be sure 
Mr. Whistler said of hia: ‘Albert Moore, poor fellow! The 
greatest artist that, in the century, England might have cared 
for and called her own—how sad for him to live there—how 
mad to die in that land of important ignorance and Bumble. 
dom.’ Mr. Baldry quotes this characteristic saying with 
melancholy satisfaction, and something of this sadness is thrown 
over all the authors comments on the bits of contemporary 
criticism he quotes. But what is it all about? It is sad that 
Albert Moore was delicate, that he suffered physically and that 
he died at the comparatively early age of fifty-one, but he lived 
a life of delightful and successful work. 

It is a relief to turn to the chapter on ‘ Working Principles.’ 
This is the best chapter in the book. Mr. Baldry is quite 
right in saying that Albert Moore inclined to the study of 
Nature’s perfections instead of her peculiarities, and made 
beauty his aim, but then he adds, ‘rather than spectacular 
effect. This is an uncertain phrase, with which one hesitates 
to agree. Albert Moore’s aim was doubtless different from 
that of Mr. Bolossy Kiralfy ; but does not Mr. Baldry here goa 
little beyond what he means in order to cover a weak point? 
Albert Moore’s great claim toa high place as an artist rests 
upon his choice of perfection or beauty ; bit the reason why 
he never could mount to a very high place is just because he 
failed in what Mr. Baldry calls ‘ spectacular effect.’ He made 
exquisite studies ; one might almost say he could venture to 
compete with the immortals so far—even with the great 
Italians of the Renaissance—but there he stopped. He did 
not know how to make a picture: he failed in ‘spectacular 
effect.’ Perhaps he felt this himself. Early in his career he 
made a few attempts in this direction. His picture of Zhe 
Shunamite relating to her Maidens the, Glories of King Solo- 
mon, exhibited at the Royal Academy’s exhibition in 1866, is 
one of the most interesting of his works. It was perhaps his 
principal attempt at;the composition of a picture. He aban- 
doned such attempts, and his more perfect works, his Roses and 
Beads, and so on, were a tacit confession of his inability to 
deal with ‘spectacular effect.’ True, he did not care what his 
pictures were called, but the fact remains that he did not live 
to reach a higher level than that of an accomplished painter of 
studies. Nor did he quite attain perfection even in this sphere. 
Mr. Baldry’s chapter on ‘ Working Principles’ gives the explana- 
tion. Put plainly it comes to this, that Albert Moore never 
attained toa real mastery of the highest technique of oil-painting. 
He was experimenting all his life. His oil-paintings, indeed, 
were never free from a certain something tentative, even almost 
amateurish. A reference to the great Italian masters, and 
especially the Venetians, appears to be a red rag to Mr. Baldry. 
He is quite right; it touches one of his subject’s weak points ; 
the method of the consummate master was beyond the powers 
of Albert Moore. His own method was this: he laid a solid 
ground of white lead and tinted it with transparent glazes of 
colour, mixed with a liquid medium of petroleum and a small 
quantity of other oil. As regards permanence, time of course 
will show whether he was right. Turner, in one of his later 
periods, tried a method somewhat similar ; some of his pictures 
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period have lasted fairly well, some have not. Albert 
Moore’s idea with regard to his solid backing of white lead was 
that age ‘could only strengthen it and give it increased lumi- 
nosity ; and if anything ever came through as an underpainting 
at times is apt to do, it would but reinforce the surface 
details’ The hopes will prove fallacious. Such tricks were 
not favoured by the great Italians. Every one knows what their 

ictures have suffered from time, from candle smoke in churches, 
from neglect, and above all from misdirected care inflicted upon 
them by the directors of Italian galleries. Possibly, as some 
maintain, there are no pictures by the great masters of the 
Renaissance which now show any considerable part of the 
original work, but what would the pictures have been if they had 
been painted in Albert Moore’s method? The great masters 
held the opinion that painting a primo was the perfect method. 
It was their ideal of technique, learnt no doubt by their prac- 
tice of the supremely difficult art of true fresco painting. It 1s 
never safe to prophesy, but it is safe to doubt that Albert Moore’s 
pictures will after a century show more than a ghostly sugyes- 
tion of a coloured outline. 

But it is not the less true that Albert Moore was a painter of 
conspicuous talent and of high aims from which he never con- 
descended to deviate. Here in Mr. Baldry’s book is ample 
record of his work, to those at least in whose remembrance the 
brilliant colours of the artist are s‘ill fresh, The volume 
contains more than eighty illustrations, many of which are 
excellent. To mention one or two almost at random: the 
frontispiece in photogravure (‘A Revery’), the ‘ Dreamers,’ and 
‘Pomegranates,’ and two lithographs of chalk studies on brown 
paper, show the great strides which have been made in England 
in these processes. 


of this 


AN EMPEROR IN SCIENCE 


The Life of Richard Owen. By his grandson, the Rev. RICHARD 
OWEN, M.A.,etc. Also an Essay on Owen's position in 
Anatomical Science by the Right Hon. T. H. HUXLEY, 
F.R.S. London: Murray. 


The great paleontologist, anatomist and _ philosophical 
naturalist who passed from among us in December 1892 in 
the fulness of age and glory succeeded to the uncrowned 
Empire in the realm of Science, vacated by the demise of that 
scarcely greater philosopher Alexander von Humboldt, in 1858; 
and at nearly as advanced an age. For the great cosmical 
traveller was in his ninetieth year, and had the satisfaction of 
seeing the concluding part of the fourth and last volume of his 
immortal Cosmos in print, before he succumbed to the com- 
mon lot of man, and Richard Owen had attained his eighty- 
ninth year when he too passed away in like honour and renown, 
and, like Humboldt, a good and universally beloved as well as a 
great man. Like Cuvier, who predeceased him in 1832, Humboldt 
was born in 1769—a year prolific in famous men, for he, Cuvier, 
Napoleon, and Wellington date from it, as well as that colossus 
of finance, George Ouvrard, who not only financed Napoleon’s 
wars, but found the money also for the payment of the 
indemnity after Waterloo—and by common consent succeeded 
Cuvier, as Owen succeeded Aim as the admitted’ leader of 
science. The life’ of the late professor by his grandson Mr. 
Richard Owen is therefore specially welcome, the more so that 
it contains four excellent photo lithographic portraits of Owen 
at different ages, ranging from early manhood to extreme o!d 
age. That of Owen in his robes taken in 1846 is especially 
characteristic. The writer of the present biography, Mr. Richard 
Owen, has wisely compressed his work within as narrow limi:s 
as possible, dealing rather with those details of a personal 
nature which interest the average reader, who wishes to know 
the man, and the general outline of his life, and what he has 
done in science, than with the drier details of his professional 
career, 

The inclusion of a bibliography, chronologically arranged, of 
all the works and papers written and published by Sir Richard 
Owen between 1830 and 1887 inclusive, occupying fifty closely- 
printed pages, with four more taken from a list of Richard 
Owen’s honorary distinctions is a far greater boon to the student 
and specialist, than any attempt at a summary. There is also 
a well-arranged index. A classified index of the subjects would 
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increase the boon. Mr. Owen has been greatly aided in his 
task by the journal kept by his grandmother, Mrs. Richard 
Owen, from her marriage in 1835 to ber death in the spring of 
1873 from acute rheumatism. Mrs. Owen was a charming 
little lady of supreme talent, the daughter of Mr. Clift, Owen’s 
predecessor as Curator of the Hunterian Museum, and, we 
believe, grand-daughter of John Hunter, with whose name and 
great reputation her husband’s name must always be inseparably 
connected. An admirable and appreciative wife and mother, 
her premature death was a great blow to her husband, with 
whose pursuits she had closely identified herself. Her journal 
is equally a record of scientific and of home life, and is racy as 
well as accurate. Petite and brisk, she formed an admirable 
contrast to her tall and dignified but equally genial husband, 
who never showed to greater advantage than at their hospitable 
table at East Sheen. 

No man enjoyed an honest joke or told a good story better 
than the great palzxontologist, and he simply adored his bright 
little wife. To his juniors and students Owen was always 
kind and accessible, and ready to open the rich stores of his 
knowledge, invariably with tact and temper. Never dogmatic- 
ally didactic, he was as courteous to a raw student as to 
a Royal Duke, and no man could give better advice to 
either. The present writer’s knowledge of him and Mrs. Owen 
dates back to 1847, when Owen’s son ‘ Willy’ became a school- 
mate at Westminster, thouzh his mother counted Mrs. Owen 
among the friends of her youth. By the way there is a small 
error in the journal—‘ Gambier,’ the old negro butler at 
‘ Rigaud’s’ house at Westminster, did not die from the sewer 
fever in 1848, but some time previously, and of a strangury. 
He was a tough old man-of-war’s man, who had never 
before been ill, and the illness of which he died lasted 
only two days. Mention is made of the hunting up of the 
coffin of John Hunter in the vaults of St. Martin’s Church by 
Frank Buckland in 1859. He was a great favourite of the Owens 
as of most people who knew him well, and a frequent visitor at 
Sheen Lodge. Among the more constant visitors, most of them 
no more, were Lord Enniskillen, latterly quite blind, but, 
gigantic and genial as ‘ever, Earl Russell, Edwin Chadwick, 
John Goold, Edward Jesse, Henry Woodward, Dr. William 
Russell, Sir Roderick Murchison, Charles Newton, Prof-ssor 
Sedgwick, Charles Dickens, Thackeray, R. D. Blackmore, 
Tennyson, etc. etc., and no pleasanter gatherings were there 
than those Saturday and Sunday afternoons on the crisp green 
turf in the delightful garden of the comfortable and unpre- 
tentious Sheen Lodge, the photogravure of which will recall 
pleasant memories to many. The book, so far as Mr. Owen’s 
own work goes, is a delightful picture of Owen as he really 
was, and this is due in a great measure to the free use of Mrs. 
Owen’s diary and the Professor’s correspondence with his 
family and most intimate friends. That Professor Owen was 
so long and so well appreciated by Her Majesty and the entire 
Royal family cannot but give general satisfaction. It is a 
curious fact that the title by which he, neither plebeian nor 
charlatan, was best known, ‘ Professor,’ was first conferred on 
him by Her Majesty, who wrote him an autograph letter com- 
mencing ‘ Dear Professor Owen,’ as we have heard him relate 
with much gusto. 

The book cannot fail to be a mine for later biographers 
of Richard Owen, it is therefore much to be regretted 
that Mr. Richard Owen and his family should, in the 
innocence of their hearts, have asked Mr. Huxley to pen 
the essay included in the second volume, and still more 
so that Mr. Huxley should have accepted a task for the 
acceptance of which he feels it necessary to apologise, 
and for wh‘ch notorious past relations with the late lamented 
head of the philosophical naturalists of Europe obviously 
unfitted him. Owen might, and Mrs. Owen certainly would, 
have protested much in the spirit of Lord Brougham’s famous 
and prophetic saying when Lord Campbell’s Lives of the 
Chancel/ors first appeared, ‘John Campbell has added a fresh 
terror to death. But as Lord St. Leonards treated Lord 
Campbell’s imputations against Brougham and Lyndhurst, so 
we trust will some scientific Sugden as promptly show up the 
‘ faint praise that damns’ thinly veiled in this regrettable essay 
on ‘ Owen’s position in Anatomical Science.’ If a portrait of 
Mrs. Owen could be added toa later edition it would be welcome 
to many, 
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TOO YELLOW BY HALF 
The Yellow Book. Vol. 1V. London: Lane. 


The news of the assassination of Mr. Walter Sickert and 
Mr. Wilson Steer by Mr. George Moore and Emil Sauer 
respectively, has not been ‘ publicly announced’ by the press 
agencies yet: but it will come ; so will the sensational trial at 
the Old Bailey ; so will the defence that the acts were justi- 
fiable homicide, inasmuch as the deceased persons inserted 
alleged portraits of prisoners in the Yed/ow Book, and then, 
after triumphal acquittal, the prisoners will leave the Court 
without a stain upon their characters. Seriously, both these 
things called portraits are vulgarian atrocities. If Mr. Moore 
is as ugly as the portrait (which we take leave to doubt) then 
it was uncharitable to him and cruel to the public to commit 
his features to paper: if Emil Sauer looks like a criminal 
lunatic, it was surely needless to paint or draw him at all. And 
this is all that requires to be said about the ‘art’ in Zhe 
Yellow Book, save that Mr. Will Rothenstein has a neat 
portrait of Mr. Davidson ; that Mr. Steer’s ‘ Lady in Grey’ 
black as Erebus; and that Mr. Aubrey Beardsley is as obscure 
as ever: over the meaning of his pictures it is idle to specu- 
late: there is none, and therein lies the joke, or the art, or 
both. Of the literature, some is sound and clean; some 
is stupid but inoffensive; and some is a combination of 
Holywell Street and exquisite art in the use of language, 
is in fact such a delicately coarse manifestation of porno- 
graphy as to cause sincere regret that ‘the most effectual 
means are applied to the ends least to be desired.’ Mr. Le 
Gallienne’s verses ‘ Home’ are instinct with truth and music, 
Mr. Harland’s ‘Bohemian Girl’ is well written, Mr. James 
Ashcroft Noble's exposition of the merits of Alexander Smith, 
‘Mr. Stevenson’s Forerunner, is a contribution of genuine 
va'ue. By the way there was another forerunner of Stevenson 
whose name has passed out of our memory. He wrote the 
Cruise upon Wheels, a book of nice quaintness in point of 
style and overflowing with gentle humour—who was he? Mr. 
Kenneth Grahame’s little story of the nursery is as pure and as 
merry as a hillside spring. ‘1880’ is a paper which serves to 
remind us that Mr. Max Beerbohm is but a precocious boy, and 
no grown man can have the heart to be angry when the younz 
coxcomb writes with charming effrontery, ‘to give an accurate 
account of the period would need a far less brilliant pen than 
mine.’ In Miss Ménie Muriel Dowie’s ‘ Wiadislaw’s Advent’ 
there is unquestionable and striking power. So there is some- 
thing to be said for Zhe Yellow Book ; but there is something 
also to be said against it. Nothing more repulsive than the 
subject with which Mr. Marriott Watson’s story deals could be 
conceived: but ‘the details are not fit for publication.’ 
‘ Theodora, a fragment’ is merely a piece of voluptuous sen- 
suality, and Mr. Dolf Wyllarde’s ‘ Rondeaux d'Amour,’ follow- 
ing immediately upon Mr. Watson's ‘ House of Shame,’ leave 
a shockingly bad taste in the mouth. The plain fact of the 
matter is that literature of this kind is intolerable, and that 
some of these writers render it necessary to say that the 
fourth volume of The Yellow Book is a production which no 
woman ought to read, which no man will be the better for 
reading. The law relating to the case will be found in 2. v 
Hickling: ‘ The indiscriminate publication of a pamphlet, half of 
which relates to controversial questions which are not obscene, 
but the other half of which is obscene as relating to impure 
acts and words, is a misdemeanour.’ 


FICTION 


+ 


. Philip and His Wife. By MARGARET DELAND, Long: 
mans. 


2. The Confessions of Amos Todd, Adventurer. Unwin. 

3. Red Earth. By MORLEY Roperts. Lawrence. 

4. Tempest Torn, By Lieut.-Col. ANDREW HAGGARD. Hut- 
chinson. 

5. The Coming of Cuculain, By STANDISH O'GRADY. 
Methuen. 


1. Philip is a superior person of the best American variety. A 
mystic masquerading in the pea-jacket of agnosticism, he would 
better have become monastic robes. With his head full of 
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humanity in the abstract, and looking upon marriage as a pro- 
cess to be solemnly taken in hand for the benefit of the race, 
he is only disturbed by the demands of concrete womanhood, 
After three years’ absence as an art student on the continent, 
he marries the beautiful worldling he has made the receptacle 
of his spiritual confidences. Then a terrible thing happens, 
* Cecil, leaning back in the chair, bent her arms above her head, 
and the full sleeve slipped up above her elbow: the warm 
shadow of her white chin fell across the curve of her bare 
throat ; the dusky rose in her cheek deepened ; she drew jp 
her lower lip, and lifted her eyes, full of the glints and ligits 
of dark wine, and brimmed (szc) with meaning, and for a silent 
instant looked full at him. Then she laughed.’ And Philip fell, 
‘All his love burst into flame ; the spiritual passion vanished, 
St. Anthony, it must be admitted, was never harder bestead. 
It is the bitter thought of his sexual passion for his wife that 
rankles in the soul of this good man, nine years later. Looking 
back on that ‘ ghastly moment,’ he ‘ recognises the dishonour he 
had done to love and to the woman he loved.’ He has taken 
his time to make up his mind that his case is hopeless, and that 
his marriage is ‘spiritually illegal.’ So he proposes to separate 
from the temptress, who is bored to death by nine years of his 
society. Cecil, to do her justice, is much the better man of the 
two. She, too, hasan awakening. She experiences a moment 
of passion, not unshared by Roger Carey, her husband's 
friend. Roger’s better genius prevails, and Cecil in her self. 
abasement concedes to Philip the charge of the young 
daughter, the charming child Molly, to whose moral training 
her own contributions are not markedly successful. As a whole- 
some contrast to the epicene man and the sensuous woman 
who give title to the tale, we have the simple tenderness of 
the half-sister, Lyssie Drayton, in whom Roger Carey finds the 
married happiness he scarcely deserves ; and the cross _pur- 
poses which delay, and then enhance the happiness of good 
Joe Lavendar, the elderly organist, and Miss Susan Carr, the 
strong-hearted and keen-minded Pennsylvanian lady-farmer, 
are skilfully and delicately handled. One shares with sensible 
Dr. Lavendar, the old-fashioned parson, his anxiety that his 
susceptible younger brother should not fall into the snares of 
the widow Pendleton. Of the coterie of matrons in gossipy 
Old Chester (the description of which town and its inhabitants 
will have a great fascination for the English reader) the selfish 
Mrs. Drayton, Alicia’s mother and Cecil’s step-mother, takes 
the palm of originality. She practises upon Lyssie’s ‘immoral 
unselfishness,’ as the writer puts it, in the shameless manner of 
the thoroughly self-engrossed invalid, and goes near to wreck 
her daughter's marriage in order to retain her loving slave. 
Lyssie’s eyes are open at last to the clay about her idol, but 
she is too thoroughly sweet-natured to cease from loving when 
belief has failed. Perverse as we cannot but consider the 
incidental morality, we have nothing but praise for the method 
and expression of this lively volume. Isit matter of contract, 
by the way, to retainin an English edition un-English pecu- 
liarities of spelling ? 

2. The ‘Adventurer,’ who as acompany-promoter and a com- 
mercial wanderer in many lands has a double right to his 
appellation, has in very plain colloquial language run amuck 
against many curious fallacies and sloppy generalisations 
which form the mental equipment of the average half-educated 
masses of our countrymen on social and political subjects. He 
is paradoxical himself, Oéow d:apvAdrrev, and on many points 
on which hethanks God for his ignorance has obviously much 
to be thankful for ; but we cannot but sympathise to a great 
extent with the spirit in which he exclaims: ‘1 hate the man 
who will only express sentiments which the majority approve, 
and I respect him who has the courage to say he considers the 
Hallelujab Chorus to be poor stuff and Thackeray a tiresome 
writer. Here the professional philanthropist, the toady of the 
weekly wage-earner, the freetrader enrag¢, the Little-Englander, 
will each find something to his disadvantage ; and the universal 
educationist is regarded with no greater veneration. ‘A man’s 
success in life depends quite as much upon his ignorance 0: 
some things as upon his knowledge of others . . . the prosperity 
of society depends on its different members possessing 
different kinds of education’—are truths which are in much 
danger of neglect. ‘Speaking for myself I am glad that I 
never learned shorthand or German. Had I started on my 
business career the possessor of either of these accomplish 
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ments, I might have passed my whole life scribbling Pitman’s 
hieroglyphics, or competing with hungry Teutons for a pounda 
week’ He gives an excellent description of the fraudulent 
working of a gold-mine by Captain Tremendax and his con- 
federates, and makes a noteworthy suggestion that no shares of 
less than £20 should be issued with limited liability. _ This 
would strike a smashing blow at bogus companies, but 1s, we 
fear, a counsel of perfection. . 

3. Mr. Roberts’s collection of short stories is appropriately 
named. Sanguinary is the hue of them, and common earth, 


with few exceptions, the human material. They deal, for the 


most part, with ‘rising places in the land of the setting sun,’ 
which possess ‘a saloon, a blacksmith’s shop, a store, a creek, 

laced conveniently by a beneficent Providence, and a bad man 
to prevent the world from stagnating.’ The strange world in 
which bullies and vagabonds are perpetually retreating further 
westward before ‘the petty interference of the invisible 
tyranny, called the State,’ the world in which miners and cow- 
boys diversify their hard avocations with eternal whisky and 
frequent murder, is described with the vivid energy of style we 
have learned to look for from the author. There is, perhaps, 
too dominant an element of sordid savagery to suit the literary, 
or, indeed, the general reader, but of dramatic power there is 
no defect. The horrible story of the murder in the Texas 
cattle-train, where, in the dead of night, the two ‘ bull punchers’ 
climb along the outside of the racing cars, and Arizona Bill’s 
felon stroke sends his boss down beneath the feet of the 
maddened steers within, is an apt foretaste of further horror. 
Even more ghastly is another railway story, ‘Red Jim of the 
S. P’? when the Texan so terribly avenges on the guard of the 
Southern Pacific the murder of his brother, who has been 
thrown off the freight train on which he was trying to ‘beat his 
way’ The description of ‘Texas’ burying his brother’s body 
is a grim contrast to the ‘ Border Widow’ of the ballad, but irre- 
sistibly suggests the parallel. A less blood-curdling vein runs 
through the Australian‘ stories. Of these the best is a spirited 
account of the way in which the steersman of a coasting schooner, 
with his skipper and mates drunk below, faced and overcame 
single-handed the dangers of ‘ Wide Bay Bar.’ Wecare least for 
‘Childhood’s Garden,’ though the little boy and girl, presum- 
ably intended to show that the author does not rely purely on 
blue-light pyrotechnics, are natural enough in their prattle and 
their muddy pinafores. 

4. We have looked vainly for the merits of Zempest Torn, 
It is not grammatical. It is very vulgar. It is of doubt- 
ful morality and undoubted dulness. It is absurd in plot, 
and feeble in execution. As for style, when it is said that 
Lieut.-Colonel Haggard, D.S.O., is fond of indulging, on his own 
account, in such expressions as ‘taken her down a peg,’ ‘ kicked 
up a row,’ ‘ What cheek !’ and like flowers of speech it will be 
seen that style cannot be mentioned in connection with his 
writing at all. He is intolerably long-winded and only raises a 
smile when he is tragic. The heroine’s attempted suicide for 
instance (if Mrs. Farquhar ¢s the heroine) is rather humorous. 
The lady, before lifting the fatal phial to her lips, takes an 
exhaustive and apparently satisfactory view of herself in ‘the 
long cheval glass,’ ‘critically examining the pretty lace 
embroidery of her nightdress and the delicate gold ornamenta- 
tion of her little slippers,’ and asking herself ‘ Why, why all this 
finery?’ ‘Why was I brought into the world?’ ‘Why was 
my father so unkind to me?’ ‘Of what use my beauty, my 
dainty limbs’ ‘What am I but a slave?’ ‘Who is to blame, 
who is to blame?’ and similar idiotic and unanswerable 
questions, At last, having consumed the contents of the phial, 
she exclaims with what she believes to be her dying breath: 
‘Lam going, and I feel oh, so happy!’ ‘Tell Claude’ (Claude 
isnot Mr. Farquhar) ‘I see the angels beckoning.’ The angels 
beckon, however, to this preposterous female, in vain. For, we 
are sorry to say, after her animation has been suspended for so 
long as to make us hope that she really was irreclaimably dead, 
she returns to life and cheers up sufticiently to dye her hair, 
change her name and become a very unpractical hospital-nurse. 
The action of the book takes place in India. The events which 
happen there do not sound probable. Every one in the book is 
lamentably vulgar and quite as unconvincing as the suicidal 
Mrs. Farquhar. Gladys in particular who is spoken of as ‘exces- 
Sively aristocratic,’ reminds us throughout of a second-class 
barmaid. We do not exactly know if the title and the thunder- 
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storm raging on the cover, apply to the fortunes of one character 
or of all, or if they merely refer to the chaotic condition of the 
plot in general. ‘Oh, if this were only a book concerning 
soldiering for soldiers, or even for other people,’ etc. etc., says 
the author on page 216, and the reader will certainly be inclined 
to echo, ‘Oh, if it only were.’ Perhaps next time Lieut.-Colonel 
Andrew Haggard, D.S.O., will essay a novel of this description. 
We can safely prophesy for it a larger measure of success than 
will ever be attained by the second-rate flirtation and unsavoury 
intrigue which make up Tempest Torn. 

5. Whether Mr. Standish O’Grady is a member of the re- 
cently‘formed Irish Literary Society we know not. He seems to 
share the aims and objects of that devoted band in that he wishes 
‘to bring before swift modern readers the more striking aspects 
of a literature so vast and archaic as to repel all but students.’ 
With this end in view he has written a tale intended to give 
a general idea of the second great cycle of Gaelic literature and 
of primitive heroic Irish life as reflected therein. If Mr. O’Grady 
has been successful (which we, not having the gift of tongues 
so far as to be acquainted with his originals, can hardly judge), 
and if he does faithfully render this general idea, all we can say 
is that the ‘second great cycle of Gaelic literature’ must be 
singularly dull. It is hard to take any interest in the personages 
of Mr. O’Grady’s tale ; hard to find any charm in his manner of 
relating their adventures; hard to think that his well-intentioned 
labour can have any other effect than to confirm the prevailing 
impression that Irish primitive literature deserves no better fate 
than to be left to students, and avoided by the ‘swift modern 
reader’ to whom Mr. O’Grady is so anxious to make it known. 
In short the doings of Cuculain have, we regret to say, neither 
entertained nor interested us. Yet the book merited a happier 
fa‘e than to be illustrated by Mr. D. Murray Smith. 


COINS AND MEDALS 


Coins and Medals, their Place in History and Art. Edited by 
STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 3rd Edition. London: Elliot 
Stock. 


The fact that a third edition of this useful book has now 
appeared is a sufficient indication that it has been found of 
service to the large number of persons who, without being coin 
collectors, are interested in the general history of numismatics, 
as a branch of archeology or of art. The only objection which 
we can bring against the volume is the unhappy archaism of its 
appearance, which the publishers have persisted in maintaining 
for the third edition. Rough edges in a handbook are an 
abomination, but a still greater one is the use of last-century 
type. What possible beauty or advantage any reader can find 
in the employment of the ancient / for s we are at a loss to 
conceive. To the beginner it may be a serious source of error : 
he will probably rise from the book under the impression that 
there was a kind of Roman denarii called ferrati, and may 
possibly argue to himself that they were made of iron, whereas 
they are but our old acquaintances the serraéz with their notched 
edge. He will think that Arfaces was the first king of Parthia, 
and that the Idrifes ruled in Morocco. We trust, therefore, 
that Mr. Stock may yet see the error of his ways, and reform 
the printing of his fourth edition. 

The book has suffered little change since its first appearance ; 
the only important alteration that has been made is in the 
chapter dealing with the coinage of India. Professor Percy 
Gardner’s ten pages on that subject have been expunged and 
replaced by a new essay by Mr. Rapson, one of the more recent 
recruits to the staff of the British Museum coin-room. The 
Professor’s paragraphs dealt almost entirely with the coinage of 
the Bactrian and Indian Greeks, and were illustrated by three 
or four of their coins. Mr. Rapson is more interested in the 
coinage of the early native states. He has come to the conclu- 
sion that the flat square punch-marked silver money of India 
is distinctly older than the first Greco-Bactrian issues. Pro- 
fessor Gardner had merely stated that it might be as early, but 
Mr. Rapson gives the punched pieces a priority of two centuries, 
from which we presume that he thinks that the idea of money 
came into India about the time of Darius, and in consequence 
of the Persian conquest of the Punjab. It is only fair, however, 
to say that the square flat pieces of early India are as unlike 
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sigli and Darics as they are to the staters and tetradrachmis of 
the Greeks. 

The new information given in this chapter about the native 
coinage squeezes the history of the Bactrian money into a very 
few paragraphs—a thing to be regretted, for the pieces of 
Diodotus or Menander are in themselves far more interesting 
than those of any king of the Kushan or Andhra dynasty both for 
artand for histuric importance. As Mr. Rapson himself confesses, 
the date and identity of these early Indian coins ‘must be 
ascertained from Sanskrit and Pali literature, and the dates of 
so many of these works are themselves open to discussion that 
we are altogether on uncertain ground.’ As a matter of fact 
any coins before those of the Kushans and the Guptas are still 
impossible to identify or classify with precision, wherefore we 
should have preferred to have retained more pages upon the 
handsome tetradrachms and drachms of the Indo-Greeks, and 
to have reduced the notice of native money to a minimum, 
But we suspect that Mr. Rapson’s paragraphs had to be cut to 
fit that very bed of Procrustes, a gap in a series of s‘ereotyped 
plates, and that he was restrained by necessity rather than 
choice from giving us more about the Hellenised States of the 
Punjab. 

One of the chief merits of Mr. Lane-Poole’s volume is the 
stress laid on the continuity of the history of the coinage of the 
civilised world. With the exception of the uninteresting and 
almost unintelligible issues of China and Japan, every piece of 
money current to-day can trace its pedigree back toa common 
ancestor in the seventh century B.c. The dumpy bean-like 
staters of Gyges the Lydian and Pheidon the Argive are the 
legitimate progenitors of such diverse families as the thin 
wafer-like money of the Sassanians, the cup-shaped bracteates 
of medizxval Germany, the square wz/ares of the Almoravides, 
and the beautiful medai-like coinage of the Italian Renaissance. 
Mr. Keary, we believe, first drew attention to the connecting 
links in his work on the Mor fhology of Coins, published in 1885, 
In the work that we are now reviewing, he and his colleagues 
show most clearly the processes of improvement, degeneracy, 
and differentiation that have split the original stock into so 
many and so diverse types. We see how the whole race of 
Mohammedan coins derive their general shape and character 
from the later Sassanian issues—though their names of dirhem 
and dinar owe their origin to the Greek drachma and the 
Roman denarius. Tle Mohammedan coinage, again, deeply 
affected the issues of Europe in the early Middle Ages. 
When the Franks dropped the thick gold money that they 
inherited from the Lower Empire in favour of the thin flat 
silver penny, the inspiration must have come to them from the 
Moors of Spain: we trace it most clearly in the discarding of 
the royal bust, universal hitherto on European money, and the 
substitution of monograms and inscriptions, such as the image- 
hating Moslem loved. England alone of the states of Western 
Europe clung to the old type of the king’s head. Yet even on 
this side of the Channel the Mohammedan influence was felt, 
and Offa of Mercia copied his rare gold ‘ mancus’ from an 
Arab dirhem even to the extent of imitating the inscription— 
which his moneyers cannot have been able to read, or their 
horror at the praise of Mohammed would have led them to 
choose another device. 

We recommend to the special notice of the reader Mr. 
Keary’s chapter on the coinage of Christian Europe in the 
Middle Ages, and Mr. Wroth’s on Italian Medals. Itisa pity 
that the illustrations—rough wood-blocks unworthy of such 
good letterpress—do not suffice to give any fair idea of 
the splendid monuments of Renaissance art with which the 
latter writer deals. Here, asin his archaic fount of type, the 
publisher has still much to learn. He might do far more 
justice to the able contributors who have framed this interest- 
ing book. 


ITALIAN BOOK-ILLUSTRATIONS 


Monographs on Artistic Subjects. No. 12: Italian Book- 
Illustrations. By ALFRED W. POLLARD. London: Seeley. 


Many of us observe with regret the words ‘ Edited by P. G. 
Hamerton,’ which are still on the title-page of this the last of 
the series of ‘monographs’ which had the advantage of Mr. 
Hamerton’s supervision. Mr. Richmond Seeley now takes over 
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the sole management, and in a prefatory note tells us that the 
Portfolio was founded five and twenty years ago in accordance 
with a suggestion of Mr. Hamerton’s. In 1889 Mr, Hamertoy 
vrote :—‘ Perhaps in the whole history of literature there does 
not exist another instance of author and publisher who haye 
done so much work together as Richmond Seeley and |, any 
who have done it with so little disagreement.’ 

Mr. Pollard is very fortunate in his choice of a subject, It 
has a double merit. Very few people know much about it, ye 
most people are interested init. As Mr. Pollard says, ‘the 
most delightful book-illustrators have always been those wh 
have worked with simplicity and directness to please simple 
readers.’ In Italy, however, while great attention was directed 
to typography ‘book-lovers preferred to have their purchases 
decorated by hand,’ and for the first twenty years after the 
introduction of the art of priating illustrative woodcuts and 
even initials were neglected in otherwise sumptuous works. 
The printer was rivalled and handicapped by the illuminatoy. 
Nevertheless, at Venice, as early as 1469, a workshop seems to 
have existed in which handsome books received woodcut 
borders, quite independently of the printer. The first printers 
in Italy, Sweynheym and Pannartz, usually left blank the borders 
and initials, and though some copies of their books have these 
filled up, a majority have not. This seems to be a discovery of 
Mr. Pollard’s, for most bibliographers have puzzled over the 
question. Ratdolt, another German printer in Italy, was 
apparently the first to print ornamental initials. That was 
about 1476, so slowly did the art progress. About the same 
time a printed border makes its appearance. Before the 
end of the fifteznth century borders, initials, and cuts were 
firmly established. The first edition of the famous //yfneroto- 
machia was printed in 1499, Of this book Mr. Pollard says 
that it marks the close of the artistic period of book- illustration 
in Venice. The interest of the subject is then transferred to 
Florence and the author, acute and critical as usual, gives us 
both some excellent notes and also some beautiful reproductions 
of cuts and other engravings. The account of Calandro’s 
Treatise on Arithmetic is very amusing. It seems that ina 
former work Mr. Pollard gave one of Calandro’s probl«ins, but 
by a slip wrote 131 instead of 121, for which he now apologises. 
The problem is as follows :—A fat cat each day climbed up a 
tree to catch a squirrel. She went up half a yard and each 
night slipped back a foot. The squirrel slipped a quarter of a 
yard each day and retreated a fifth of one each night. The 
tree is 26} yards high. When will the two meet? We must 
refer to Mr. Pollard for the whole calculation and answer. 
The last cut but cne in the book is ‘St. Louis,’ from the Ofus 
Regale of Vivaldus, printed at Saluzzo in 1503. It is of rare 
excellence. It must be allowed that Mr. Pollard has kept him- 
self well up to the level of this delightful series. 


RECENT VERSE 


1. Ballads and Songs. By JOHN DAvipson. London: Lane. 

2. Eros and Psyche. By ROBERT BRIDGES. London: Bell. 

3} Poems. By ROBERT F, MuRRAyY. With a Memoir by 
ANDREW LANG. London: Longmans. 

4. The Works of Lewis Morris. (Yenth Thousand.) London: 
Kegan Paul. 


1. Mr. Davidson has done no stronzer and better work than 
is contained in these Pallads and Songs, and there can be 
no longer any doubt as to his having won for himself a dis- 
tinguished, and in some respects, unique, place among his 
poetical contemporaries. His verse is exceedingly virile in tone, 
and finds expression in racy and vigorous English. If it is not 
always free from faults of taste, and occasionally grates harshly 
on the ear, these are but the defects of the above-named 
qualities, which are seldom, if ever, allied to a perfectly smooth 
and finished style. Yet as the honeycomb was discovered by 
Samson in the lion’s carcase, so is it with Mr. Davidson—out of 
the strong comes forth, now and again, an unexpected sweet- 
ness. Such is the exquisite passage, which concludes the fine 
and subtle ‘Ballad in Blank Verse’ on ‘ The Making of a Poet’ 
—a poem, we imagine, to be regarded as at least partly auto- 
biographical, with its allusions to the hard and bitter Calvinism 
of the North, where ‘ Time stands still’ and ‘ savage faith works 
woe ;’ 
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And lo! to give me courage comes the dawn 
Crimsoning the smoky east ; and still the sun 
With fire-shod feet shall step from hill to hill 
Downward before the night ; winter shall ply 
His ancient craft, soldering the years with ice ; 
And spring appear, caught in a leafless brake, 
Breathless with wonder and the tears half-dried 
Upon her rosy cheek ; summer shall come 
And waste his passion like a prodigal 
Right royally ; and autumn spend her gold 
Free-handed as a harlot; men to know, 
\Vomen to love are waiting everywhere. 
The ‘Ballad of a Nun’ has had great praise of the critics, and 
we agree In the main with them in their high estimate of its 
excellence, though we are inclined to think it is a little too long, 
and suffers from a certain incoherence in its details, which 
slightly detracts from its effectiveness. Of its frequent felicities 
of language there can, however, be no two opinions. How 
refreshing 1S it, for example, to a wanderer among the arid 
wastes of minor poetry to come upon an oasis of such lines as 
these, with their spacious atmosphere and striking picturesque- 
ness + 
The adventurous sun took Heaven by storm ; 
Clouds scattered largesses of rain ; 
I'he sounding cities, rich and warm, 
Smouldered and glittered in the plain. 


‘The Exodus from Houndsditch’ is a powerful, if somewhat 
repellant, poem in the superb metre of ‘The Dream of Fair 
Women’ and ‘ The Palace of Art,’ which few have handled with 
so large a measure of success as Mr. Davidson. There is much 
cynical humour in ‘ Thirty Boba Week,’ but a good deal of it 
sounds queerly from the lips of a city clerk, and onthe whole it 
cannot be considered a satisfactory piece of characterisation. 
Nor can we forgive the author for granting a further lease of 
life to those maddening melodies ‘ Tararaboomdeay ’ and ‘ After 
the Bali,’ which we were fain to hope had been at last baried in 
oblivion. Mr. Davidson has been justly complimented on his 
modernity, but he should discriminate between what is essential 
to, and what are merely excrescences upon, our latter-day 
civilisation. 

2 Mr. Robert Bridges’s Eros and Psyche first saw the light in 
1885. It has now, as he tells us, been revised throughout, and 
in part re-written, Divided with a quaint precision into 
Quarters, Cantos, and Stanzas, which exactly correspond to the 
seasons, months, and days of a single year, it is a curious and 
interesting sp2cimen of what antiquarians call the ‘ archaistic.’ 
Oddities of spelling, which the author attempts to justify ina 
note, abound in its pages—such as ‘brac’t’ for ‘braced’ and 
‘coud’ for ‘could’ ; while in one verse we find, in true sixteenth- 
century style, the first letters of the lines forming an acrostic of 
the name of Purcell. For the rest, Mr. Bridges gives us a very 
graceful transcription of the charming old tale in Apuleius, 
with that distinction of phrase, and opulence of harmonious 
cadences, to which he has accustomed his gradually widening 
circle of admirers. 

3. Mr. Andrew Lang has evidently performed a labour of love 
in introducing to the world a selection from the verse written by 
the late Mr. R. F. Murray, whose little volume of jeux desprit, 
called Zhe Scarlet Gown, attracted considerable attention 
some three years ago, and who (as his biographer justly says) 
‘was to St. Andrews what the regretted J.K.S. was to Eton and 
Cambridge.’ The prefatory memoir is written with sympathetic 
kindliness and insight, and supplies all that it is necessary to 
know of the uneventful career and unassuming qualities of its 
subject. Mr. Murray must have been a very lovable person, in 
spite of a constitutional shrinking from the rough-and-tumble 
of the world, which kept him (save for some short episodic 
experiences at Edinburgh and elsewhere) permanently anchored 
at the old Scottish university after he entered it as a Bejant, or 
freshman, in 1881, He was, we are told, gaining intellectual 
Strength to the end of his short life, and had he been spared, if 
only for another decade, the promise of this volume would 
assuredly have ripened into a fuller performance. As it is, we 
ind much that is admirable in its unpretentious pages. The 
best of his verse, as Mr. Lang truly says, is inspired ‘by 
the Northern Sea, and the long sands and grey sea grasses.’ 
Of the humorous vein which was struck in The Scarlet Gown 
there are but scanty traces here, yet ‘After Waterloo’ is a 
delightful specimen of the writer’s less serious manner, and 
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there is much good sense in the following description of ‘The 


True Liberal,” which may be commended to the foolish and 
prejudiced scribblers of the Dazly Chronicle and similar 
denouncers of hereditary dignities : 

The truest Liberal is he 

Who sees the man in each degree, 

Who merit in a churl can prize, 

And baseness in an earl despise, 

Yet censures baseness in a chur, 

And dares find merit in an earl. 


4. The collected works of Mr. Lewis Morris have now, it 
appears, reached their tenth thousand. We feel that no words 
of ours can lend any additional significance to the bare 
announcement of this extraordinary fact. 


WEALTH AGAINST COMMONWEALTH 


Wealth against Commonwealth. By HENRY DEMAREST 
LLoyp. New York: Harper. 


Mr. Lloyd has chosen a somewhat unfortunate title for his 
work. The reader naturally expects to find it one of those 
rather washy socialistic expositions of political economy of 
which the United States has lately been rather prolific. It is 
true that Mr. Lloyd is a Socialist, and his Socialism is revealed 
in one or two chapters at the end of the book, as well as in a 
tendency to a poetic exuberance of style throughout. But even 
a Socialist is entitled to a hearing, especially when he brings 
into court such a mass of evidence as Mr. Lloyd has been able 
to collect. Wealth against Commonweatth is for the most part 
not theory at all, but hard facts, and facts which will convey to 
the general reader, in this country at least, some rather startling 
information. It is a history, compiled from unimpeachable 
documents, of the working of the great American syndicates, 
and in particular that one which is known as the Oil Trust. 
Almost nothing is set down on hearsay ; nearly every page 
bristles with references to reports of trials, proceedings of State 
Legislatures, evidence given before Commissions and Commit- 
tees, etc. ; and a great part of the case against the Oil Trust is 
founded on acknowledgments made in the witness-box by its 
own members or agents. 

Mr. Lloyd has selected the Oil Trust for his more detailed 
attention because, as he tells us, it is the best managed and the 
most successful of these organisations, and therefore the best 
suited to exhibit their peculiarities. It began its period of rapid 
growth about 1870 with a capital of $1,009,000. Nobody 
knows what its capital is now, but in 1892, when it nominally 
broke up, to re-form under different names, its shares were 
selling at a premium which made their aggregate value 
equivalent to $165,500,009, The annual income of one of its 
chief members is variously estimated at $20,000,000 (£ 4,000,000 
and at $30,000,000 (£6,000,000). These amounts are more 
or less guess-work, since the accounts of the company are 
all kept strictly secret—it has professed in a court of law to 
have none—but what is certain is the method by which these 
fabulous fortunes have been made. That method has been 
simple enough in principle, though it has varied infinitely in 
detail. 

The Oil Trust, like the other trusts, is of course a sort of 
chronic ‘corner.’ Its object is to obtain a monopoly. This, in 
the case of oil, has been practically effected : and the means have 
been, first, control of the railways ; and then the unscrupulous 
use of an immense capital in underselling, in raising and pro- 
secuting vexatious law-suits, in the corruption of State officials, 
judges, senators, and business agents—all this, aided by a 
system of minute espionage and an occasional resort to open 
or concealed violence. The greater part of these operations 
has been carried on in absolute defiance of the law, which is 
nominally stricter in the control of such combinations in the 
States than it is here. And one of the things that strikes an 
English reader most in this strange record is the absolute help- 
lessness of the law against a rich and well-organised company. 
The first idea—the golden idea—that gave the company its 
start was the rebate. The principle of the rebate is simple, 
You persuade a railway company—(1) to raise its rates for the 
article in which you deal; (2) to pay you back secretly not 
only the difference between the new and the old rates on your 
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own goods, but also on the goods of all your rivals in business. 
It will be seen at a glance how certainly and thoroughly effec- 
tive this style of business competition must be. The only 
mystery is, how a railway company can be induced to enter 
into a contract by which it not only loses money in the first 
instance, but is certain to pass more or less into the power of 
the combination. This is a point on which there is no direct 
evidence ; but as the existence and the performance of such 
contracts between the Oil Trust and several railways have been 
established in a court of law, we are reduced to the supposition 
that American railway managers are pe cable. The Oil Trust 
has no need, however, to concern itself with managers now, 
because it owns or controls a great part of the railway system 
of America itself. 

For a detailed record of these and the other operations of 
the Trust, for the account of the rivals it has ruined, and the 
way it has ruined them, the districts it has impoverished, the 
improvements it has prevented and the prices it has raised, and 
especially for an adequate idea cf the power it wields, the 
reader must refer to Mr. Lloyd’s work itself; it remains to say 
something of the remedy. 

Mr. Lloyd’s own remedy, of course, is Socialism ; but, like 
some other socialists, he is distressingly vague as to how 
exactly he would begin. He speaks of reforming the char- 
acter of the individual, and mentions governmental action with 
some scorn ; but to most of us Socialism means the sublimation 
of governmental action, and we believe that if you reform the 
individual enough any system will work. Englishmen will be 
more inclined to lay stress on those passages in which Mr. 
Lloyd describes the political apathy of Americans. The 
average citizen has not time to attend to his political duties, 
and so he leaves them to the professional politician ; the pro- 
fessional politician governs the country for what he can make 
by it, and he can make most by serving the millionaire. It is 
a significant fact that Mr. Lloyd has very little to say, and that 
little on very poor authority, with regard to syndicates in this 
country. He attributes his ignorance to the want of public 
investigation on this side of the water; but perhaps it might 
be more reasonable to argue that our combinations are far 
more obscure because they are far less powerful. Certainly 
the distinctively American methods of action are at present, 
happily, impossible in this country ; and it is to be hoped they 
will long remain so. There has been much ignorant talk about 
‘Americanising our institutions.’ This is a case where the 
warning is legitimate. Most people in this country, perhaps, 
have a vague idea that the United States are governed for the 
benefit of the millionaire ; the value of Mr. Lloyd’s book may 
be best summed up by saying that it shows in detail how the 
millionaire has acquired that power, and how he uses it. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


The Fortnightly offers literary food sufficiently varied to suit 
all tastes. You shall find there three discourses on Socialism, 
the editor’s views upon L/tt/e Eyolf—this signing by editors is 
a plan not to be commended—part of Mr. Mallock’s story the 
‘ Heart of Life, and, thanks to Providence and the editor, nothing 
about the House of Lords. To these matters we make no 
special reference, nor need we concern ourselves greatly with 
Mr. Goadby’s article on the Gothenburg system, which goes to 
confirm the statement that the said system is by no means 
effectual in depriving men of the divine right to make beasts of 
themselves, and that the result of it is mainly to substitute 
intoxication due to beer for drunkenness born of brandy. More 
to our mind is Mr. Saintsbury’s judicious criticism of the novels 
of Mr. Hall Caine whom, in spite of certain merits to which 
full weight is given, he will by no means consent to enrol among 
the immortals. Never has phrase more telling than ‘ hugging 
of one general form of plot and catastrophe’ been applied to 
the eternal monotony of Mr. Hall Caine’s plots and characters, 
nor has a happier epithet than ‘ yeasty’ been applied to his 
work. Mr. Saintsbury’s canon of criticism ‘the critic should be 
rather a guardian of the gates of Heaven than of those of hell,’ 
is worthy of attention from those critics of the day who recognise 
no medium between superlative praise and withering condem- 
nation. Concerning Turkey and Armenia Mr. Richard Davey 
writes sensibly, reminding us that Armenia is like Mrs. Harris, 
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‘there is no sich a place’ ; that the Armenian is as shrewd ama 
as lives—‘ no Jew can flourish within ten miles of an Armenian 
—and that the Armenian agitators in London and Boston 
U S.A. have a remarkable influence in inspiring the Press 
This, of course, is no excuse for palliating outrages upon 
Armenians, but it is a most excellent reason for Suspending 
judgment ; and, if the Turkish Romeike has been attending ts 
his business lately, it is hardly strange that the Sultan Should 
not be inclined to welcome English correspondents, Mr, 
Escot.’s article on ‘ London Pen and Gown’ makes good read. 
ing ; but we demur to the suggestion that Bohemia js dead, 
Men migrate from it as they grow middle-aged : the time Comes 
to every man, as to Sir William Harcourt, when his own fireside 
is pleasant, when his liver resents unlimited whisky: and $0, 
every ten or fifteen years, one generation of reckless Bohemians 
succeeds another. Sir Evelyn Wood's paper on the Crimea— 
we fear it is the last—is as artless in style and as intense] 
interesting as its predecessors. 

If the new Blackwood is not quite equal to the last it js 
because there is no ‘Looker-On.’ But in place of this excellent 
critic’s review of the past year, we have an admirably lucid and 
orderly résumé of seventy years of French literature. And the 
burden of the article is that ‘the literature of the nineteenth 
century in France has come to an end,’ that this chapter of a 
long and brilliant history has been closed. Not that the 
writer denies merit altogether to some contemporary French 
writers ; but he regards them as dwarfs in comparison with 
the giints of the earlier decades of the century. He writes 
throughout with a comfortable assurance of the superiority of 
our own literature whi h Matthew Arnold might have called 
provincial. Readers of Blackwood will linger over several 
interesting articles, such as ‘ The Fancies of a Believer’ and 
‘The Naval War in the East,’ before they reach ‘ A Change of 
Tsars. But coming to it at last they will find various incon. 
sistencies and contradictions in the late Czar’s character and 
policy made plain. His reactionary measures and the cruelty 
of the persecutions which he sanctioned were dictated (and 
may be condoned) by the conviction that to his foreign and 
unorthodox subjects all the domestic troubles of Russia were 
due. Whatever were the physical causes which led to 
his death, there can be no doubt that his spirit was 
broken by the disillusionment following upon the dis 
covery of the Smolensk conspiracy, in which the men 
involved were without exception orthodox Russian officials, 
His religion was summed up in a belief in the sanctity 
of his office; and his real kindness of heart was never 
a'lowed to temper the rigour with which he visited any infringe- 
ment of his temporal or spiritualauthority. If the editor of the 
Humanitarian thinks that the position of women would be 
improved by the abolition of marriage she has an indisputable 
right to her opinion ; but it seems a pity to waste thirty pages 
of an otherwise readable magazine in stating it. Victoria C. 
Woodhull Martin's text is ‘Social Freedom,’ which we should 
have taken to mean free love in a different dress, were it not 
that she has some hard things to say about ignorant New York 
pressmen who confused her doctrine with promiscuity. We 
‘must not expect that Social freedom, before it is more than 
barely announced to the world, can perform what Christianity 
in eighteen hundred years has failed to do’—and we don't. It 
is refreshing to learn on another page of the same magazine 
that the Spanish woman is perfectly satisfied with life as it is. 
‘She has no aspirations for a wider horizon, she has no desire 
for a university educaticn, or a parliamentary vote, or a profes- 
sion to render her independent.’ From which we gather that 
there are no Victoria C. Woodhull Martins in Spain. The get- 
up of the Pall Mall Magazine is exquisite as ever, anda glance 
at the list of contributors shows that there is no sacrifice of 
matter to form. Among the best things in the Magazine are 
Mr. R. E. Macnaghten’s ‘Through Apple Land,’ by which of 
course Tasmania is meant, afid ‘Westminster’ by Walter 
Besant, while ‘The Mud-coil Indian’ is one of those quaint ex- 
travagances in which Mr. Phil Robinson delights. Zhe MJzaster 
is a judicious combination of light and solid reading. So far it 
maintains the promise of the first number. Moreover, on this 
month’s performance it deserves to take high rank among the 
illustrated Magazines. The blocks which illustrate Archdeacoa 
Farrar’s paper on ‘Two Saintly Painters’—taken as we under- 
stand from his Life of Christ in Art—and Mr. Dayrell 
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Trelawney’s ‘Malta’ are admirable examples of photographic 
ss. But will no one make a stand against the deplorable 
pono of wiring magazines instead of sewing them? We have 
i received Temple Bar, The Century, Longman’s Magazine, 
Corubill, The Monthly Packet, Belgravia, London Society, 
s7, Nicholas, The Leisure Hour, The Sunday at Home, The 
Boy's Own Paper, The Girl's Own Paper, and The Pulpit. 


OLD AND NEW 


Ballads in Prose (London: Lane) by Norah Hopper, is 
obviously not meant for all markets. The title, to begin 
with, will repel many, because they will not be able to 
understand it: the ‘ballads’ themselves need for their 
proper appreciation either the Celtic spirit or the power of 
entering into it imaginatively. To the duly qualified these 
jittle tales will be very welcome and delightful: they have 
fancy, they have atmosphere, they have style; they are in the 
right tone, and have unquestionable charm. Sandwiched 
between them are a number of pieces in verse which some 
perchance may like better and remember longer than they like 
or remember the prose. These also have fancy, atmosphere, 
and style, with all the indefinable charm that true poctry 
possesses. Take, for example, this address to Ireland, which 
can be enjoyed even by the sternest Unionist, so sincere and 
earnest is the note it strikes :— 


Silk of the kine, do not those great waves grow 

Weary of lashing granite shores of thine, 

Shores that decay and death will never know, 
Silk of the kine? 

Are not thy soft eyes tired of shade and shine, 

And thy kind lips a-weary, drinking so, 

For many years a black and bitter wine ? 

‘Take comfort, Gra Machree : the years are slow, 

Yet bring the day (tho’ not for eyes of mine) 

When thou shalt rise up crowned above thy foe, 
Silk of the kine! 

The seventh part of the Ma/ural History of Plants (London : 
Blackie) by Professor Kerner—translated by Dr. Oliver—shows 
no falling off. When completed it will be the most ably 
reasoned out work on the subject in the language. In this 
number is a charming coloured picture of the Palmyra Palms, 
on the coast of Ceylon. The interesting subject of climbing 
plants is continued from the previous number. Since the work 
was penned some additional information has been given by 
Dr. Schenck, of Jena, to which reference is made in a note. 
Next is given a scientific basis to the ‘habit’ of erect foliage 
stems. The aspect of every tree, like the face of every man, 
presents certain features which are peculiar to it alone ; these 
features imprint themselves almost unconsciously on the 
memory of any one who is occupied much in the open, and the 
species is recognised again by him, even at a distance, like an 
old friend one meets in the street. The oak, the silver fir, the 
birch, and other trees are beautifully drawn with their peculiar 
characteristics. In the descript‘on of the Eucalyptus trees in 
Australia, it is noted that there actually exist plants whos> 
stems attain a diameter of 63 feet, and others whose stems rise 
to a height of 500 feet above the ground. Formerly but little 
attention was given to the resistance of foliage-stems to strain, 
pressure, and bending ; but here we have a lucid explanation 
of the mechanism underlying the returning of bent stems to a 
definite position of rest, and the contrivances which permit such 
stems to bend but not break, even when considerably loaded 
and swinging heavily in the breeze. The principle, so important 
to every builder, the obtaining of the greatest possible strength 
with the smallest outlay of material, also finds expression in the 
construction of the stem. The most fascinating process of cross- 
fertilisation of flowers has received careful attention from the 
author. He shows that no hair, no cell even, is developed 
without some purpose. The saying des diem docet is perhaps 
nowhere more applicable than to questions concerning the 
significance of forms. How many structures, which were 
enigmatical a century ago, are now recognised as essential 
members of very various contrivances, on an incontestable 
scientific basis! Then as to properties—say of the roots of 
plants—there is still much to be desired in the matter of their 
explanation and clear comprehension. He admits that even 
with regard to the term ‘stimulus,’ no concise explanation has 
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yet been given. Not that he wishes to depreciate the results 
obtained by the combined efforts of so many indefatigable in- 
vestigators; he only points out that most questions concerning 
the life of plants are as yet only at the commencement of their 
solution. 

For a book of adventures, which are real and far more graphic 
than those which are fictitious, commend us and our boys to 
the late Sir Austen Layard’s Early Adventures in Persia, 
Susiana and Babylonia (London: Murray). It is a new edition 
of his book originally published in 1887 somewhat compressed. 
On reading of the dangers, discomforts and miseries he under- 
went, and the hundreds of miles travelled for the sake of a few 
old monuments and untranslatable inscriptions, one is not sur- 
prised to find that the Persians and Arabs were slow to believe 
in his being only engaged in research, and not a spy or a seeker 
for treasure trove. The story of Mehemet Taki Kkan and his 
family, whose prosperity and sorrows Layard shared for many 
months, would make the fortunes of a dozen budding Rudyard 
Kiplings and Stanley Weymans. To the politician not the 
least interesting chapter is that which describes Layard’s intro- 
duction to Sir Stratford Canning and his mission among the 
Albanians. The most striking characteristic of the Turk, 
whether in Turkey or Persia, next to his revolting cruelty, 
seems to be his unparalleled bad faith. The disgusting effron- 
tery with which the Matamet in Persia seized Mehemet Taki 
Khan, the mountain chief of the Bakhtiyari, in spite of safe 
conducts and the most solemn oaths, was only equalled by 
that of the Pasha of Uscup in his seizure of Albanian chiefs 
who had come to negotiate terms of peace under the most 
sacred pledges of safety. 

Merely as a picture-book, Mrs. Green’s fourth and last volume 
of the ///ustrated Edition of the Short History of the English 
People (London: Macmillan), by her husband, the late J. R. 
Green, takes high rank among the illustrated works with which 
Christmas usually floods the market. The portrait of George 
III., the pictures of ‘ Knives, scissors, and razors to grind,’ and 
‘Sweet China Oranges,’ taken from Wheatley’s //inerant Trades 
of London (published 1794-5), of ‘A Merry New Song’ and 
other like street cries from Tempest’s Cries of London (a cen- 
tury earlier), and the medal of her Grace the Duchess of 
Portsmouth (otherwise Querouailles, better known as Madame 
Carwell), are alone well worth the price of the book. From the 
historical point of view, in enabling us to reproduce to our minds 
the difference between institutions of the past and the present, 
which is the main object of the work, the illustrations we 
like best are those of Hogarth’s ‘Election Entertainment in 

755,’ and of the House of Commons in 1793. The former 
bears a very faint resemblance to the decorous dinners of 
modern politics. In the latter, the way in which in the House 
rival politicians are crushed together, and the honourable and 
learned members appear in full wig and bands, while the 
gatter shows on the Treasury Bench, contrasts strangely with 
the greater ease and less marked social distinctions of our own 
day. It is, by the way, a pity that Mrs. Green has reproduced 
Copley’s wretched picture of the ‘ Death of Chatham, which 
is as historically wrong as it is artistically bad. 

‘T like the big fat Jvanhoe. It’s a jolly good story, and you 
can understand what it’s about. But this short one seems so 
muddled up somehow. I should never understand i, if I hadn’t 
read the big one first.’ Thus far the twelve-year old critic, who, 
with the directness of her years, put her finger at once on the 
predominating quality and unforgivable fault of Sir Edward 
Sullivan’s Zales from Scott. The plots of all Scott’s novels 
are involved and lengthy, but with care and patience they may 
be disentangled. Sir Edward Sullivan’s Zales from Scott 
London : Eliot Stock) have all the involution while lacking 
the charm of the great originals. In writing for children 
‘tales from’ any great author, the first need is a stern and Saxon 
s'mplicity of style. In short and condensed narratives the lack 
of this cannot be forgiven as it may be in the great works, for 
the sake of whose interest of plot and fineness of character- 
drawing we pardon much. One short sentence will give amidea 
of Sir Edward Sullivan’s method of ‘simplifying’ the great 
romancer:‘. . . surrounded by a princely demesne of immense 
extent, and had been for generations the residence of a family 
called Waverley.’ ‘Demesne’ is a poor word for a child’s story, 
‘residence’ is worse. And the stories are full of recondite 
allusions—a mental fare calculated to choke off any child-reader. 
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‘He had withdrawn from Parliamentary life at the time of the 
Hanoverian Succession. \t was well known, however, that he 
was no friend of the mew King; and there were many people 
who, in spite of his retirement from political activity, entertained 
suspicions, which were only too well founded, that he had 
assisted the Prefender during the ///-starred Insurrection of 
1715. The child who is old enough to read this sentence, with 
any sort of understanding, is old enough to read Scott unsim- 
plified. To the child who is too young and tender to read 
Quentin Durward, Ivanhoe, The Talisman, what meaning is con- 
veyed by the ‘ Hanoverian Succession, the ‘ new King,’ the ‘ Pre- 
tender, or the ‘ill-starred insurrection of 1715’? One ends 
as one begins with the dictum of the little critic, for whose peers 
these ‘Tales from Scott’ were written. ‘/vanhoe in the big 
book is a jolly good story.’ But Sir Edward Sullivan has 
‘muddled it up somehow,’ and alas! seven of its honoured 
brethren have fallen by the same hand. 

Mrs. Oliphant has republished under the title of Zhe Reign 
of Queen Anne (London: Macmillan) some articles which 
have appeared in the Century Magasine, though they were 
severely curtailed by the able editor. Readable enough, they 
deal with obvious topics in an obvious fashion. There is also 
too much of the lady historian’s ‘what glances must have 
passed between the Court ladies behind their fans,’ and so 
forth. However, Mrs. Oliphant, as always, brings considerable 
insight to bear upon motive, and she avoids the vulgar error of 
judging seventeenth-century manners by nineteenth-century 
standards. She is perhaps happier in her treatment of the 
great Duchess of Marlborough than of men of letters like 
Addison and Defoe. Her criticism of Swift, however, is dis- 
tinguished by some shrewd remarks on the gabble that has 
been talked about Stella. We suspect that Mrs. Oliphant has 
made no profound study of authorities, and her comments on 
Marlborough’s Jacobite dealings in particular appear to argue 
a limited acquaintance with the Stuart Papers. As a whole, 
however, the book is reasonably accurate, and its conclusions 
are most sensible. 

Professor George Stephens, whose writings on the Runes of 
Scandinavia are well known to all antiquarians interested in 
the subject, has just gathered together in a monograph on 
The Runes: Whence Came They? (London: Williams), a 
catalogue of some of the most notable examples. He specially 
emphasises the fact that, with scarcely an exception, they are 
found only in Scandinavia and Northumbria, and not at all 
in Southern Europe. The monograph should be read in close 
connection with the author’s standard work on the O/d- 
Northern Runic Monuments, which is constantly referred to. 
The new work has an additional interest for English scholars 
from the fact that Professor Stephens has dedicated it to Canon 
G. F. Browne, who, when Disney Professor of Archzology at 
Cambridge, paid special attention to this branch of archzology. 
We have also received Buyers and Sellers (London : Stock), 
by ‘ Sengavent,’ a poetic medley in prose, charmingly written 
but absolutely incomprehensible ; the third edition of Mr. 
Amold Forster’s geographical text-book, 7hzs World of Ours 
(London : Cassell) ; new and cheap editions (London : Low) of 
Betwixt the Forelands, by W. Clark Russell, and Lydia, by 
Sydney Christian ; The Guide to the Italian Pictures at Hamp- 
fon Court (London: Innes), by Mary Logan, one of the Kyrle 
pamphlets, more interestingly written and better printed than 
the ordinary guide—Miss Logan gives good studies of 
Giorgione and other Venetians ; Zhe Annual Burns Chronicle 
(Kilmarnock: Brown); A Catalogue of Cambridge Books 
(Cambridge : Bowes) ; Popular Control of the Liquor Traffic 
(London : Cassell), which is distinguished by an Introduction 
from the pen of Mr. Chamberlain ; and Philip's Handy Atlas 
of the Counties of England (London : Philip), which keeps up 
its high standard of completeness and clearness. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Ficrion 


As a Matter of Course. Annie Payson Call. Low. 

Beyond the Dreams of Avarice. Walter Besant. Chatto. 

Madame Sans-Géine. A Romance. By Edmond Lepelletier. 
Founded on the Play by Sardou. Translated by J. A. de 


Villiers. Chatto. 
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One Never Knows. F.C. Philips. 
The Tree of Life and Other Stories. 
ton. 


While London Sleeps. 


Downey. 
Julius Medley, Reming, 


Richard Dowling. Downey, 


VERSE 


Britannia’s Bulwarks. An Historical Poem. 
Cox. 


Charles R, Loy 


BioGraruy 


Edward Harold Browne, D.D., Lord Bishop of Wincheste, 

G. W. Kitchin, D.D., Dean of Durham. Murray, | 
Sir Auckland Colvin, K.C.S.1. Frowde 
‘THEOLOGY 


A Concise History of Religion. ¥.J. Gould. Watts. 

Christ Our Example. Lady Mary Herbert. Wells Gardner, 

Eternal Punishment. By ‘A Searcher.’ Hodder Bros. 

Studies in Biblical Subjects, By the late Dean of Drompre 
Stock. j 

The Four Gospels as Historical Records. Williams. 


MISCELLANEA 


Civilisation and Barbarism. A. B. de Guerville. 
Foundry. 

Outlines of English Industrial History. W. 
Cambridge University Press. 

Pass iges from Froissart. With an Introduction by F.T. Marzials, 
Scott. 

Primogeniture. Evelyn Cecil. Murray. 

Secret Memoirs of the Court of Louis X1V. Nichols. 

The Jataka. Stories of the Buddha’s Former Births. 
Transla'ed by Professor Cowell. 
Press. 

The Second Mrs. Tanqueray. A. W. Pinero. Heinemann. 


Tokyo Typs 


Cunningham, 
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ForEIGN 


Bonne grace. T. Combe. Paris: Fischbacher. 
Carle et Jacques. G. Hache. Paris: Charpentier. 


Die obergerm. raetiche Limes des Roamerreiches. V. Sarwey 
und F. Hettner. Heidelberg. 
Essais et mélanges sociologiqgues. G. Tarde. Paris: Masson. 
. _ & . . 
Fleurs de printemps. Rachel Sapho. Paris: Dentu. 


La cité moderne, metaphysique de la sociologie. 
Paris: Alcan. 

La phonographie de amour. Gryperl. 

Le mal @écrire. et le roman contemporain. 
Flammarion. 

Le Marechal Davout son caractére et son génie. 
Paris : Hachette. 


Jean Izoulet, 


Paris : Ollendorff. 
A. Albalat. Paris: 


E. Montegut. 


Le mystére de Kerhir. M.Maryan. Pans: Bleriot. 

Le Roman dun rot aEcosse. J. J. Jusserand. Paris: 
Hachette. 

L’Esclave. Guy de Charnac. Paris: Ollendorff. 

Les Mille et une Nuits. LL. Mainard. Paris: Dentu. 

Leurs Ames. Gyp. Paris: Lévy. 

Mémoires de Jean-Francois Thoury, 1789-1850. Paris: Plon. 


Napoléon raconté par Timage dapres les gravures. Armand 
Dayot. Paris: Hachette. 

Renouveau. J. H. Rosny. Paris: Plon. 

Ln Diplomate a Londres. Lettres ct notes, 1871-1877. Ch. 
Gavard. Paris: Plon, 





NOTICE 


Literary contributions must be addressed to the Editorial 
Office at Abbey Buildings, Princes Street, Westminster, and it 
is particularly asked that they may not be sent to 115 Flee 
Street, which is the Publishing and Advertisement Office only. 


Receipt of a proof by a contributor must not be regarded as 
evidence of acceptance of an article; the only evidence of accett- 
ance which will be recognised ts fublication. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected communica- 
tions, but he will endeavour to do so if stamps are enclosed. 
All communications must be marked at the back with the name 
and address of the contributor. Lf this ts not done return be- 


comes almost impossible, and connection between the contributor 
and his MSS. is apt to be lost. 

Business communications must be addressed to ‘The Manager’ 
at 115 Fleet Street, E.C., and cheques and Post Office orders 
must be made payable to‘ The Manager, and crossed ‘ Goslings 
and Sharpe! 

Terms of Subscription:—For the United Kingdom, {1 65 
per annum; all other countries throughout the world 








£1 10s. 4d.; or for six months at half these rates. Subscrip- 


tions payable in advance. 
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